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FIRST ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS—ORDERED FROM CAIRO TO THE CAP® 


THE BRITISH ARMY : 
AT HOME AND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Mayor-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


HE British Army has been maintained by special Acts of Parliament 
since 1689. It is, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State#for 
War, under the command of the General-in-Chief, who is charged with 
the responsibility of the command, discipline, distribution, military education, 
training and efficiency of its forces. For forty years it was under the command 
of the Duke of Cambridge. He is a veteran of the Crimea and a very dis- 
tinguished commander, and has contributed much to the present efficiency, 
spirit and discipline of the British forces. Since November, 1895, the British 
Army has been under the command of Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley, an 
officer of great experience, and a high authority on all matters pertaining to 
military affairs. 
The history of the army of Great Britain is one of remarkable interest to all 
military students. It has always been kept up to a high state of efficiency and 
equipped with all the appliances of war as they have been discovered and de- 
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veloped. Notwithstanding the fact that the British Government depends 
largely upon its superior navy for the defense of the Empire, its army has not 
been neglected, either in education, discipline or equipment ; and, although 
since the Crimea its wars have been not with the white races, but against semi- 
civilized and barbarous peoples, still it is prepared to bring into the field a 
well-organized, well-disciplined military force. ‘‘ The race,’’ however, ‘‘ is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’’ Although most remarkable 
changes have been wrought in the appliances of war and the destructive forces, 
the principles of warfare remain the same. Notwithstanding the use of the 
steam-engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the heliostat, the balloon, wire- 
less telegraphy, the long-range rifle and high-power guns, the rapid-fire and 
machine guns, smokeless powder and high explosives—all are governed and 
controlled by the same general principles of grand tactics and strategy that 
governed other armies and controlled the destinies of nations hundreds of 
years ago. The skill and genius of the commander and the fortitude of the 
troops win victories in the present age no less than in the wars of former.times. 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (THIRD SON OF QUEEN VICTORIA), WHO SUCCEEDS LORD 
ROBERTS IN COMMAND IN TRELAND. 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, IN SUPREME COMMAND OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Now that hostilities have commenced between England and the South 
Now that hostilities h mr 1 bet Eng 
ican Dutch Republics, it may be of interest to know something of the 

African Dutch Republics, it may be of interest to k t] f tl 
present military resources of the British Empire—something of the organiza- 
tion and character of its army—in order that the student of history may the 
more intelligently follow the coming course of events. 

Space will not permit our tracing the history of England’s standing army 
from its beginning, more than two hundred years ago, in the time of King 
Charles II., up to the present. It need only be noted that the present army 
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system dates back to the year 1872, the basis of the existing organization be- 
ing laid by the Army Enlistment Act of 1870, which was given definite shape 
in 1872 by the Localization Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Cardwell. . 

The foundation principle of the modern system is voluntary enlistment in- 
stead of conscription or draft. By this method the patriotism and good spirit 
of the people are appealed to and the service is more hearty and willing and is 
given «a better tone. Under the present system the authorized strength of the 
army is based on the population, which appears to me to be the safe and logical 
standard by which to organize and maintain, in these modern times, a nation’s 
army. For this purpose the United Kingdom is divided into seventeen dis- 
tricts, of varying areas but practically equal in number of inhabitants, each 
commanded, in regard to military matters, by a general, who is responsible 
to the Commander-in-Chief for the discipline and well-being of the military 
establishment—whether regular militia, or volunteer—within his department. 
For the purpose of recruiting and of subordinate command the territory of each 
(district is subdivided into regimental districts, of which there are 102 for the 
infantry, twelve for the artillery and two for the cavalry. Each of these dis- 
tricts is commanded by a line colonel, and is designated as the special recruit- 
ing ground of a territorial regiment, with whigh are associated the militia and 
volunteer establishments comprised within 4, » area. On the principle that 
each 100,000 of population should furnish a militia battalion of 1,000 men, 
the districts were originally parcelled out so that each would contain about 
200,000 males. The organization into territorial regiments applies par- 
ticularly to the infantry arm of the service, which forms the bulk of the 
army and constitutes the principal feature of the army system. 

With respect to the military forces of Great Britain, we hear of the regulars, 
or imperial troops ; reserves of the first and second classes ; the militia and 
militia reserves, the volunteers, and yeomen. In order to understand 
something of these different elements, let us divide the military forces of 
the country into three great categories, designated the first, second and third 
lines, and consider each one separately. 

The first line, which is available for service in all quarters of the globe, is 
made up of the regular forces. The standards of age, height and chest meas- 
urement at present required as a qualification for admission into the regular 
army are as follows: Age, from 18 to 25 years for all infantry. Recruits for all 
infantry except the Foot Guards (the physical requirements for which are 
higher) must be at least 5 feet 4 inches in height, with a chest measurement 
of 83 inches. The minimum weight for all arms is 115 pounds. Young 
men below these standards are ‘‘specially enlisted’’ if expected to develop. 
The term of enlistment is generally for twelve years, the first six being 
with the colors, if at home, with. an extra year when abroad and the 
soldier’s services are required. In practice, a man is usually passed into 
the first-class army reserve after five years’ service with the standards, if 
he so desires and circumstances permit. During the period of service with 
the army reserve the soldier receives sixpence per day, but he is practically 
a civilian, free to follow any vocation without military responsibility, except 














GENERAL SIR REDVERS HENRY BULLER, IN COMMAND OF THE BRITISH FORCES FOR THE 
RELIEF OF LADYSMITH, IN NATAT. 
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a liability to be called to service with the colors in case of emergency. When 
his full term of twelve years’ enlistment expires, he may, if he is a good 
soldier, be passed into the supplemental reserves for four years more, re- 
ceiving pay at the rate of fourpence a day, and, of course, still liable tombe 
recalled to the colors in the event of war. None but British-born subjects or 
British colonists are enlisted in the British Army, and the colonial armies 
admit only other subjects of the empire. 

The maintenance of the reserves is the vital principle of the regular army 
system, permitting a short term of active service with the colors in time of 
peace, yet providing a strong force for national defence in the event of war. 
The reserves are the keystone of the modern British military system, and 
grew up with it. 

The army reserve is divided into two classes, one being required to serve in 
all quarters of the globe, and the other only within the limits of the United 














THE MODDER RIVER AT LOW WATER—WHERE METHUEN WAS CHECKED BY THE BOERS. 


Kingdom. The former class consists of four sections, A, B, C, D. Section B 
is the principal one, containing those men who enlisted for a short term which 
was spent in active service. The second class is dying out, and numbered in 
1897 only fifty-eight men. No member of the reserve is permitted to settle 
abroad. Should he wish to travel he must obtain leave. 

The militia forms the second line of defense and is not (excepting the 
militia reserves) liable to service abroad, though available for the defense of 
the United Kingdom. It offers training to a class of men who are willing to 
give a month each year from their vocations for military training, or for the 
term of their engagement in an emergency. The militia are recruited terri- 
torially, as are the regular regifnents, which they serve as ‘‘ feeders,’ and as 
a stepping-stone for admissioy to first appointments in the regular army 
proper. The militia recruit enlists for the term of six years and for the 
county in which he is raised. The annual training usually lasts from twenty- 
one to twenty-eight days) A small percentage of the officers is from the 
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COLONEL R. 8. BADEN-POWELL, GENERAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, IN GENERAL KITCHENER, CHIEF 
THE DEFENDER OF MAFEKING, COMMAND AT LADYSMITH. OF STAFF TO LORD ROBERTS. 
regular army. There is no militia cavalry. From the militia is enlisted a 
militia reserve, either for a period of six years, or for the remainder of a man’s 
militia engagement. 

The third line of defence is made up of the yeomanry and of the volun- 
teers. These troops are available only for the defence of Great Britain.* The 
yeomanry is a volunteer cavalry force, largely recruited from the agricultural 
class—from men who are accustothed to horses, hunting and outdoor work. It 
was first enrolled by Lord Chatham in 1761, and has rendered excellent home 
service at various times. For training purposes, yeomanry regiments may be 
assembled : (1) voluntarily, for exercise, and (2) obligatorily, for permanent 
duty and inspection. 

The volunteer force is constituted under three Acts of Parliament, passed 
in 1863, 1869 and 1871. This force owes its origin to the wave of patriotic 

*For service in South Africa the British Government has announced its intention of 
raising a volunteer mounted infantry force to be called Imperial Yeomanry, and to be 
recruited from the Yeomanry proper and from the volunteers and civilians possessing 
special qualifications. The men must be between twenty and thirty-five years of age, 
and of equal physique to the regular cavalry soldier. Both the officers and men are to 
provide their horses, and must be good riders and marksmen. The movement is very 
popular, and is expected to result in a considerable force. Many of the best and most 
prominent young men in England are enlisting with this force. 





MAJOR-GENERAL J. D. P. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LORD 
FRENCH. F. GATACRE, METHUEN, 
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feeling produced by the fear of a French invasion in the year 1858. The 
elements of the force are light horse, artillery, engineers, mounted infantry, 
cyclist infantry, and infantry. Broadly speaking, a private must attend 
sixty drills during his first two years of enlistment, each of at least one hour's 
duration, and in subsequent years nine drills per annum. The discipline is 
necessarily rather lax, on account of the very conditions of the enlistment, what 
little discipline there is being maintained chiefly by moral force. The British 
volunteer establishment is very similar to our National Guard organizations 
in respect to training and discipline, although the regular army officers 
detailed for duty with the English force have more direct authority than in 
our own. 
The organization of the British army provides for three army corps. 
Properly speaking, army corps are organized only for service abroad, or for 
home defence in case of war. In peace there is no corps organization, but at 
home the troops 
“ | are distributed 
at ee | in district com- 
, mands, corre- 
sponding very 
nearly to the 
military depart- 
ments of ourown 
organization. 
There are two 
states of mobili- 
zation for war, as 
has already been 
indicated, viz: 
service abroad 


and home de- 
fence. The com- 
position of an 
army corps and 
the number of 
corps vary some- 
what in these 
two cases, For 
home defence, 
three corps and 
four cavalry bri- 
gades are pro- 
vided for. 

For service 
abroad, a force 
consisting of one 





ie a e <5} army corps (the 
BRITISH TROOPERS AT A NATIVE WATER PIT, IN RHODESIA. First Army 
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BRITISH TROOPS BOARDING A TRANSPORT FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 





Corps), and an independent cavalry division is provided for. The composi- 
tion of the army corps for a foreign war is as follows : 

Staff of the army corps, three divisions of infanty, one cavalry regiment, 
corps artillery, ammunition park, corps engineers, battalion of the corps in- 
fantry, one company of the army service corps, one supply park, one field 
bakery, and one field hospital. The strength amounts to 1,207 officers, 35,052 
warrant officers and men, 10,147 horses, 127 guns (25 are machine guns) and 
1,274 other vehicles. The fighting strength of any army corps amounts to: 
22,000 rifles of infantry, 600 of engineers, 804 sabres and lances, 102 field 
and 25 machine guns. 

There are three regiments of guards and sixty-nine of line infantry, form- 
ing in all 148 battalions of eight companies each ; the regimental organiza 
+ tion being purely nominal, as the battalion commanders (lieutenant-colonels) 
are virtually independent of the honorary regimental commanders (colonels). 

The battalion is organized into eight companies and calls for 24 officers and 
776 rank and file (home). The foot-guard battalions are slightly stronger in 
officers and men. The battalions serving in India number 29 officers and 
1,003 men. Those in the colonies have 28 officers, and vary from 864 te 
984 men. 

The war organization of the battalion calls for 28 officers and 982 rank and 
file (home), and 28 officers and 1,067 men (abroad). 

There are two regiments of life guards and one of horse guards, three regi- 
ments of dragoons, seven of dragoon guards, five of lancers, and thirteen of 
hussars. Of these, five regiments, viz: the First and Second Life Guards 
and the Horse Guards (these three guard regiments correspond to the cuiras- 
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siers of the armies of the continent of Europe), and the First and Second 
Dragoon, are heavy cavalry. All the dragoon guards (seven regiments), one 
dragoon regiment, and the lancers (five regiments), in all thirteen regiments, 
are medium cavalry, and the thirteen regiments of hussars are light cavalry. 

This gives a total of thirty-one regiments, or 124 sqtadrons. 

Up to 1892 the regiment was subdivided into eight troops ; on the Ist of 
March of that year these troops were abolished and the squadron organization 
was adopted. 

In time of war the cavalry is grouped in brigades of three regiments each, 
forming four brigades. For service abroad a cavalry division of two brigades f 
is organized. If two army corps are in the field, the cavalry brigade will 
contain four regiments. The remainder of the cavalry is assigned to the corps 
; and to divisions. 

At home the organization of the regiment calls for a staff and four squadrons, 

consisting of twenty-four officers and from 426 men and 280 horses to 658 

men and 410 horses. The regiments at home have no depots. The house- 

hold cavalry (guard regiments) are slightly stronger in officers, and number 

406 menand 275 horses. The squadron consists of five officers (one major, 

one captain and three lieutenants, or two 

ss ] captains and three lieutenants)-and gen- 
erally from 104 to 162 men. 

The regiments on foreign service have 
four squadrons and a depot (the depot be- 
ing at home) and number each (abroad), 
twenty-nine officers and 601 men and 525 
horses. Each depot consists of two offic- 
ers and 125 men. The regimental depots 
are all united in one main cavalry depot 
at Canterbury, where all the cavalry re- 
cuits for foreign service are sent. 

The regiment (home defence) consists 
of thirty-one officers (including one med- 
ical and two veterinary officers), 5831 men 
and 599 horses (including draft and pack 
animals). The squadron has six officers 
and 133 men. 








For service abroad the regiment con- 
sists of the same number of officers as for 
home defence. The number of men and , 
animals amount respectively to 636 and 
618. The squadron numbers six officers 
and 138 men. 

The actual field strength of a regiment, 
either at home or abroad, is, on account 

: mK ' of detachments left behind at the place 
ae ee of concentration or base, only about 600 
QUEEN VICTORIA. officers and men. 
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THE LATE DUKE OF TECK 
TUE THREE PRINCES OF TECK, ALL OF WIIOM ARE IN ACTIVE SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. e 


The whole of the artillery is organized into one corps, the royal regiment 
of artillery, comprising the batteries of royal horse artillery, the batteries of 
field artillery, the batteries of mountain artillery, and the companies of gar- 
rison artillery. There are in all 134 batteries and two depot batteries, field 
artillery, including horse and mountain artillery ; and ninety-three com- 
panies and six depots of garrison artillery. 

There are twenty-two horse batteries, of which one is a depot battery. 
There are eleven horse artillery batteries in India. 

There are 104 field batteries, of which one is a depot battery. There are 
forty-two field artillery batteries in India. 

There are ten batteries of mountain artillery, of which one acts as a depot 
battery ; eight are in India, one in South Africa, and the depot battery is at 
home 
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There are ninety-three companies of garrison artillery, distributed in three 


territorial divisions—(a) the eastern division with twenty-six companies, (b) 
the southern division with forty companies, and (c) the western division with 
twenty-seven companies. There are, moreover, six depots, making ninety- 
nine companies in all, of which twenty-seven are in India, thirty-one in the 
colonies, and forty-one at home.* 

The batteries of field artillery are armed with six guns, caliber three inches, 
known as the twelve-pounder B. L. gun. The horse artillery batteries are 
armed with six guns of same caliber. By an order issued April 1, 1895, five 
batteries of horse artillery and thirty-two batteries of field artillery, all serv- 
ing at home, were reduced to four guns each. The ten mountain batteries 
are each armed with six guns, Maxim or Nordenfeldt machine guns, or 
seven-pounder guns of 150 and 200 pounds weight, or a two-and-one-half- 
inch jointed gun. 

That we may get a concrete idea of these various elements, let us look at 
the actual totals of the various arms. According to the army estimates the 
present establishment of 
the British Standing 
Army (all ranks inelud- 
ed), exclusive of India, 
is as follows: Cavalry, 
including the Life and 
Horse Guards, 13,953 ; 
Infantry, including 
Foot Guards, 104,086 ; 
Royal Artillery, 30,453 ; 
Royal Engineers, 7,747 ; 
Colonial Corps, 6,565 ; 
Departmental Corps, 
4,787; Army Service 
Corps, 3,803; Staff of 
Yeomanry, Militia and 
Volunteers, 6,783 ; mis- 
cellaneous establish- 
ments, 891; General 
and Departmental Staff, 
1,445. 

This gives a total in 
the regular army of the 
United Kingdom of 
180,513 of all ranks. 
Add to this total 73,162 
serving in India and 

* The garrison artillery is 
being increased, and when 
it reaches its full strength 
it will have 104 service 
batteries. 





PKINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR, GRANDSON OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
WOUNDED IN ACTIVE SERVICE, IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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DRAGOON GUARDS (CARABINIERS), WITH THEIR IRAINED HORSES IN ACTIUN 


1,309 in Egypt, and the grand total in the standing army is, in round numbers, 
258,000 men, exclusive of reserves. The army reserve, first class, amounts to 
83,000 ; the militia, 139,000; yeomanry, 12,000; and volunteers, 264,000. 
Add these auxiliary forces to the regular army total and it is seen that, ex- 
clusive of contributions from the colonies, Great Britain has a foree under 
training of about 756,000 men. In addition to this, there is an Indian regular 
army of 140,640 men, in the proportion of 2,088 artillery, 22,952 cavalry, 


2,695 sappers and miners, and 111,925 infantry. Besides the numbers above 
given, there are about 800,000 men who have been trained as volunteers, one- 
quarter of whom it is caleulated by a high authority would be available for 
the defence of the country if the emergency were great. 

Thése figures mean that in Great Britain every soldier fights for seventy-two 
civilians. In France every soldier represents fifteen civilians ; in Germany 





every soldier fights for seventeen inhabitants ; Russia supports one soldier in 
every thirty-seven persons ; and the United States, at the present time, main- 
tains one regular for every 1,077 of her inhabitants. 











ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY, IN FIELD SERVICE KHAKI UNIFORM. 
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We have thus far considered the English Army without particular regard 
to the whereabouts of its various units. Queen Victoria has a mighty empire 
to guard. Her soldiers are scattered all over the world, and the limitations 
of distance affecting the ability to concentrate quickly at points of imminent 
danger are as important in measuring the chances of success in war as the 
mere possession of numbers. According to the last army estimates, the total 
effective strength of the British forces in the colonies, exclusive of India, is 
43,751 of all ranks. The distribution of regimental establishments at the 
beginning of last year, when peace still reigned, was as follows: Malta, 
10,602 ; Gilbraltar, 5,382; Cape Good Hope and Natal, 8,662; Ceylon, 
1,757 ; Bermuda. 1,950; Jamaica, 1,730; Barbadoes and St. Lucia, 1,527 ; 
Canada (Halifax), 1,784; Hong Kong, 3,428; Straits Settlements, 1,643 ; 
Mauritius, 2,733 ; West Coast Africa, 1,661; Cyprus, 1383; St. Helena, 748 ; 
Egypt, 4,309. 

How this great fighting force is recruited, trained and maintained would be 
an interesting topic for discussion at almost any time, but just now we are 
particularly concerned with the mobilization and transportation to the seat of 
war of what the War Office considers a sufficient force to overcome the present 
enemy. 

Until comparatively recent times, preparations and plans for a foreign ex- 
pedition were elaborated when the emergency came ; but England has learned 
from dear experience that unpreparedness for war is, if not suicidal, danger- 
ous and expensive to say the least ; so that now a complete system of mobili- 
zation has been worked out and embodied in Regulations for Mobilization, 
which have been carefully tested and found to be more than a mere paper 
scheme. The practical working of the system has gone so far as to detail and 
have ready for the first foreign expeditionary force, a body of 20,000 men, 
carefully selected for service in a country whose resources are scanty and 
whose communications are poorly developed. General equipment on a liberal 
scale is provided. 

Except in cases of imminent national danger, the standing army alone is 
available for a campaign beyond the sea. In the present instance the emer- 





'YPES OF BADEN-POWEL1’S ROUGH RIDERS—RHODESIAN IRREGULAR CAVALRY. 
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COLONEL BADEN-POWELL LEADING A SORTIE FROM MAFEKING, AGAINST THE 
BESIEGING BOERS, 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
gency was considered great enough to necessitate the calling out of the reserves 
of the regular army. 


The following is the procedure that is followed when war is imminent: 
ww 
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The officers commanding reservists are duly warned in order that they may 
carry out any preliminary measures necessary. It is to be noted that before 
mobilization can take place, the Cabinet has to meet and decide whether the 
circumstances are such as to demand the calling out of the whole or only « 
part of the reserves. The War Office is then immediately notified of the deci- 
sion of the Cabinet, and the permanent under-secretary dispatches a letter (a 
draft of which is kept ready for signature), with the necessary proclamation 
attached, to the clerk of the privy council, for the purpose of obtaining ap- 
proval of the proclamation. When approval is obtained, which is a matter 
involving a delay of only a few hours, orders are issued to general officers 
commanding and to officers commanding reservists to mobilize, and the 
former immediately notify officers commanding units. Copies of the procla- 
mation are then posted without delay in all public places, a supply of posters 
veing always kept on hand for this purpose. The pay officers then dispatch 
at once to the last address of each reservist a printed notice to join, a postal 
order for three shillings, and a railway and passage warrant. After reaching 
the depot, the reservist is medically examined, receives his clothing and 
necessaries, and proceeds to the designated rendezvous of his battalion, where 
he is supplied with arms and accoutrements. The whole plan is worked out 
to a nicety, and its recent success has demonstrated its eminent practical 
application. 

The question of transporting an expeditionary force beyond the sea is a 
very important one, and the service is more perfectly organized in Great 





GENERAL VIEW OF LADYSMITH, THE BESIEGED STRONGHOLD OF NATAL. 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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BRITISH MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY, ON THE MARCH,IN NATAL. 

Britain than in any other country, a natural consequence of the peculiar geo- 
graphical conditions of the empire. England has a fleet of large steamers 
specially adapted and arranged for the convenience of troops and munitions 
of war, which are used in peace time for carrying the annual reliefs to the 
various colonies. In time of war this fleet of transports is supplemented by 
private vessels hired for the purpose. The government vessels are known as 
troop-ships, while the hired vessels are classified as transports, troop freight- 
ships or troop store-ships, according to the terms of the contract governing 
the kind of cargo. The whole service is controlled by a ‘‘ transport depart- 
ment,’’ which forms part of the Admiralty, and is under the charge of a naval 
officer of high rank, entitled the ‘‘ Director of Transports.’’ It is the duty of the 
quartermaster’s department to inform the transport department as to the num- 
ber of troops, horses, etc., and the amount and nature of the stores which are 
to be shipped. The transport department thereupon selects and hires suitable* 
A vessels, being facilitated in this work by having a register of all ships belong- 
ing to private owners which are adapted to the conveyance of troops: Although 
the total number of vessels belonging to the British Empire is about 35,000, 
' representing a net tonnage of 10,500,000, 20,000 of these being steamers that 
have a total tonnage of nearly 9,000,000, the extraordinary calls made upon 
it during the last few weeks to furnish transportation for the army corps mo- 
bilized on a war footing have severely taxed even this immense resource. A 
good example of the amount of tonnage required to transport troops is 
afforded by the expedition in 1879, when eighteen steamers, with a tonnage 
of 55,000, were required to transport a force of only 8,136 of all ranks, with 
1,851 horses, from the United Kingdom to Cape Colony. It has been caleu- 
lated that the army corps that embarked required vessels aggregating, 
approximately, 275,000 tons 
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To assist in meeting this demand, the transport department of the Admiralty 
has chartered a number of steamers belonging to the Cunard, White Star, Penin- 
sular & Oriental, and other companies. These ships provide accommodations 
for 1,092 officers, 17,603 enlisted men and 1,620 horses. The average num- 
ber of troops conveyed by those that sailed (Dec., 1899) was 1,200 of all ranks, 
while two of these ships carried in addition over 600 head of horses each. 
One of the regular transports, the Aildoman Custle, launched in August, is 
reported to be the largest troopship in the world. On her last voyage she 
carried more than three thousand souls and their kits and weapons, balloons, 
bridge pontoons, machine guns, ammunition, wagons, and many tons of other 
military appliances and necessaries. Besides the troops a large amount of war 
material, ammunition and transport wagons is added to the cargo of these 
vessels. As we write this we learn that the transport department has char- 
tered a great many additional and faster steamers to convey troops, stores and 
munitions of war to Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal and 
Durban. The recent marshalling and embarking of 21,000 men in four days 
excited the admiration of the whole world. It is a feat of which the mili- 
tary authorities can feel justly proud. 

“The ultimatum of the Transvaal Government expired on October 11. 
Nine days later the first transports conveying the army corps left England for 
South Africa. By November 16 the entire force, with horses, guns, ammu- 
nition, stores, hospitals, pontoon troop, telegraph division, balloon sections, 
and other engineering details, had been despatched. The actual numbers 
were 1,836 officers, 49,783 men, 8,820 horses and 120 guns (20 batteries). 
The embarkation of this force was effected in four weeks at seven ports and in 
sixty-one vessels. Within five weeks and two days from the beginning of 
the war the whole fleet of transports had started, and within six weeks of the 
same date about half of them had accomplished the voyage of more than 
6,000 miles, had reached Cape Town and landed their troops or gone on to 
Natal.’’ (The National Review, December, ’99.) 

In time of war, disembarkation, especially in the presence of the enemy, is 
much more difficult and tedious than embarkation. The troops usually have 
to be landed at points selected more for strategical reasons than because they 
afford facilities for disembarkation. The duty of providing the necessary 
landing boats, etc., also falls on the naval transport department, which sees 
that a supply of special boats, designed for landing horses and guns in shallow 

yater, is carried on each troopship.* At Durban, the sea base for the opera- 
tions in Natal, large vessels are compelled to lie in an open roadstead, and 
their cargoes are conveyed over a bar through the surf into an estuary by small 
steamers and lighters. e 

The question of transporting supplies in the field is one of the greatest im- 
portance. If the troops are campaigning in a rich country that has not been 
requisitioned by the enemy beforehand, and if the inhabitants are friendly, 


* The landing of the allied expedition in the Crimea took place in the open Bay of 
Eupotoria, the vessels being moored one-third of a mile and upward from the shore. 
Three hundred and twenty-six boats and twenty-four horse flats were used, and 14,200 
men and two batteries of artillery were landed within six hours. 
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the question of supplies and their transportation is «a comparatively simple 
one. The existence of a network of railroads leading from the base or from 
the field magazines relieves the military transport service of much of its com- 
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plexity. The amount of supplies to be forwarded daily along the line of } 
communication of an army corps is estimated at 300 tons. A railway train 
comprising two engines and thirty ten-ton cars is calculated to transport 
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this load a distance of two hundred miles ina day. The number of four- 
horse two-ton wagons required to carry the same load is 150, and the time 
necessary for the conveyance of these supplies, assuming that a wagon can go 
fifteen miles a day, and allowing only two halting days, would be fifteensand 
one-third days. This comparison will show one of the main advantages in 
keeping clear a railway on the line of communications of an army and _per- 
haps make plain to the lay mind an important feature of the present situation 
in Natal. If navigable streams are found in the theatre of operations, water 
transport becomes almost as valuable and expeditious as railway transport. 
But these favorable conditions are the exception. The country is usually hilly 
and barren ; the roads become at times and in places impassable for wagons ; 
the distance from the base increases, and reliance must be placed on feeding 
the troops at the front from supplies driven on the hoof or carried in part on 
the backs of animals. 

The English are preparing to carry the large quantities of their supplies for 
the African army on pack mules, although many oxen will also be employed. 
A large number of additional officers have been attached temporarily to the 
remount department, in order-to assist in the purchase of mules abroad and 
to take charge of them on the way to South Africa. Most of the mules are 
being bought in America, although part of the supply is being obtained in 
Italy and elsewhere in Europe and in Northern Africa. The transport de- 
partment of the Admiralty has chartered eight ships for the purpose of 
embarking mules for South Africa from Gibraltar, Naples and New Orleans in 
consignments varying from 400 to 1,300 animals. Each transport carries a 
remount officer, a veterinary officer, or qualified farrier-major, together with 
conducting parties.* 

There is one conspicuous lesson being taught by the present war in South 
Africa which must come as a surprise to many critics and students of 
England’s colonial policy, and that is the loyal spirit for the ‘‘ mother coun- 
try’’ displayed by Canada, Australasia and other British colonies in their 
substantial offers of troops for service in South Africa. Their Parliaments 
promptly expressed deep sympathy and voted liberal supplies of arms and 
men, which seem to have been gratefully accepted. Almost every day now 
detachments are embarking, amid the greatest popular enthusiasm, for the 
seat of war from all over the empire. In this trying hour, when the clouds 
of ill-will are lowering along England’s horizon, it must be very reassuring to 
have such evidences of moral and material support from the various members 
of her scattered family. As a distinguished writer has said: ‘‘ Colonial as- 
sistance will be specially valuable for the assurance which it carries of impe- 
rial unity of sentiment.’’ Her Majesty’s Government, it is officially reported, 

* The relations between supply and transport are, as a rule, a matter of simple calcula- 
tion. Including the weight of the cases, a man’s ration weighs about three and three-quar- 
ters pounds. A month’s supply of rations, therefore, weighs a little more than 500 tons. 
Making the load of a mule 200 pounds, 5,600 animals would suffice to carry this quan- 
tity. If the force included 1,000 horses, and grain for them had to be carried, the total 
load, allowing ten pounds a day to each horse, would be about 135 tons, which would 


require 1,500 inules. The whole force of 10,000 men would then require little short of 
8,000 mules for its transport. 
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will undertake to treat the colonial contingents from the date of debarkation 
in South Africa as an integral portion of the imperial forces ; to provide pay 
at imperial rates, together with supplies of ammunition ; to defray the cost of 
transportation back to the colonies, and to grant pensions and compassionate 
allowances at imperial rates. It will, therefore, be interesting to take a glance 
at some of the colonial military establishments from which these contingents 
are being drawn. 

There are ten self-governing colonies, viz.: Canada, Newfoundland, the five 
Australian colonies, Tasmania, New Zealand and the Cape. Let us first con- 
sider the local military forces situated in the colonies within the theatre of 
operations or on its borders. For the defence of Cape Colony a military force 
is maintained called the Cape Mounted Riflemen, consisting, according to an 
estimate before us, of 1,015 officers and men. By a law passed in 1878, every 
able-bodied man in the colony between the ages of 18 and 50 is subject to 
military service beyond as well as within the colonial limits. There was, be- 
sides, a body of 7,007 volunteers in 1897. ‘The Cape police, which consists of 
68 officers and 1,843 men, with 1,683 horses, is available for defence purposes 
in cases of emergency. 

With respect to Natal, formerly an integral part of the Cape of Good Hope 
settlement and since 1856 a separate colony under the British Crown, the last 
printed report shows that 





there is maintained a 
body of mounted police 
numbering 490 Euro- 
peans and 1,391 volun- 
teers, including a volun- 
teer naval defence corps 
of ninety men. Just be- 
fore reinforcements were 
sent out the troops in 
Cape Colony were re- 
ported to consist of three 
and a half battalions and 
various administrative 
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battalions of infantry, 
two cavalry regiments 
and three field and one 
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as some engineers. One 
battalion, however, the 
First Liverpool, was, in 
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Natal. Not long after- 
ward another, the First 
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sent there from Gibraltar. The forces in Natal have now been moved close to 
the frontier. Meanwhile, in the Cape the garrison has been augmented by 
the First Munster Fusiliers and some engineers, while two battalions have been 
sent forward for the protection of Bechuanaland. As for irregular forces, one 
has been organized in the west by Colonel Baden-Powell, who is besieged at 
Mafeking, and a corps of Imperial Light Horse is in course of formation in 
Natal. 

In the five colonies of Australia, the forces of each are organized in some- 
what the same way, viz: (1) a small nucleus of permanent troops, mainly 
artillery, capable of expansion ; (2) a militia, which is partially paid, with, 
in some cases, a militia reserve ; and (3) a small volunteer force. In New 
South Wales the regular and volunteer forces amount to 7,186 men of all 
ranks. In Queensland the goverment has organized a drilled force of 2,800 
men, about 130 of whom are full paid regulars ; some 2,000 are militia, paid 
for each day’s drill, and the rest volunteers, assisted with uniform, ete. 
South Australia possesses a militia force consisting of 1,136 men of all ranks, 
and 300 volunteers, besides a permanent force of artillery thirty-one strong. 
In Western Australia there is a volunteer infantry force consisting of one regi- 
ment, composed of six companies, two country companies of rifles, and one 
of infantry, armed with Martini-Henry rifles, and two batteries of artillery ; 
in all, about 750 men. The land forces of Victoria, according to recent re- 
turns, number an establishment of 5,000 men of all arms, of whom 379 are 
permanent ; about 3,000 form the militia, the remainder being volunteers. 
The combined forces of Australia, including volunteers, eggregate, roughly, 
about 25,000 men ; the relative strength of the various arms being reported 
as follows : staff and all arms not enumerated, 918; artillery, 4,193; en- 
gineers, 689 ; cavalry, 1,060; mounted rifles, 2,816 ; infantry, 15,835. 

In Tasmania the volunteer defence force of the colony numbers some 1779 
officers and men, and is composed of two rifle regiments, engineers, artillery, 
cadet corps, and an auxiliary force. 

New Zealand has a volunteer force with a strength of 7,694 men of all 
ranks. There is besides, a permanent militia, consisting of an artillery branch 
of 195 officers and men. It was found by the last census that the total num- 
ber of males liable to military duty as militia is, in round numbers, 130,000. 

The offer made by Queensland and New Zealand was definitely accepted 
on the 3rd of October, and on the 5th and 9th of October, respectively, tele- 
grams were received offering contingents from Western Australia and from 
Tasmania. The Governors have been informed in reply that one unit (125 
men) will be gladly accepted from each colony. The New Zealand contingent, 
numbering 213 men, with 280 horses, sailed for South Africa on October 21st, 
amid scenes of unbounded enthusiasm. It is understood that the advisability 
of sending troops is under the active consideration of the governments of 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia 

The Canadian local forces are divided into: (1) permanent corps; (2) 
militia, active and reserve. The permanent corps is authorized to consist of 
two troops of cavalry, three batteries of artillery, and four companies of in- 
fantry, the total strength not to exceed 1,000 men. At present the establish- 
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ment includes 863 men of all ranks. The men of this corps are enlisted for 

three years’ continuous service ; are fully paid, and are officered from the 

Military College at Kingston, and trained to a high state of efficiency. By i 
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the terms of the Defence Act, the militia consists of all male British subjects 
between eighteen and sixty years, who may be called out to serve in four 
classes, according to age and condition, married and single. It is divided 
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into an active and reserve force. The active militia obtains men by volun- 
tary enlistment for three years, but every male Canadian between the age of 
eighteen and sixty is liable to service, in accordance with the Act previously 
cited, The number of men to be drilled annually is limited to 45,000, and 
the period of training varies from eight to sixteen days, during which period 
only they receive pay, unless otherwise called out for special service as _per- 
mitted by the Constitution of the Dominion. The establishment of the active 
militia includes, in round numbers, 36,000 officers and men, comprising nine 
regiments, one squadron, three troops of cavalry, one brigade, fifteen batteries 
of field artillery ; five battalions, nine companies of garrison artillery ; two 
companies of engineers ; and ninety-one battalions, six companies of infantry. 
At this writing the first Canadian contingent has embarked, and a second one 
is preparing to embark. An evidence of the popularity of the movement is 
found in the reported intention of the Toronto City Council to present the 
officers in command of the expedition with a purse of $720; the subordinate 
officers are to be given $125 each, and the men $25 each. In addition, the 
lives of all the men are to be insured for $2,000 each, and their families are to 
be cared for, if necessary, during their absence. To recapitulate, in estimating 
the resources of the British Empire for purposes of defensive or offensive 
operations, one must consider that the total effective strength of the various 
local forces of all the colonies, including permanent local troops, militia, vol- 
unteers, and armed police, is about 100,000, the Canadian militia alone fur- 
nishing a force of 36,000. 

At the present time it is important that we should know, at least approxi- 
mately, the relative strength of the forces which Briton and Boer can muster 
in that arena. Even the most favorable estimate will hardly credit the aggre- 
gate Boer commandos, from wheresoever derived, with more than 60,000 
men, and to these, in the long run, the English mean to oppose something 
like 90,000 trained British troops of all arms.* 

The Boer army has the simplest of organizations. The republic is divided 
into twenty districts, each with a commandant, under whom are sub-district 
field cornets, whose business it is to keep a record of and communicate with 
the men whom it may be their duty, at any time, to ‘‘commandeer,’* or 
order out for active service. An average ‘‘commando”’ would appear to be 
about equal in numbers to one of the English battalions of infantry, though 
the Boer infantry is all mounted. According to Mr. Charles 8S. Jerram, whose 
interesting and useful book, ‘‘ The Armies of the World,’’ has just been pub- 
lished, the Transvaal army, on a maximum war footing, amounts to 26,500 
burghers. Of these, 14,200 would be between eighteen and thirty-four years 
old, and the balance of ages varying up to fifty, which is the limit. Mr. 
Jerram says that the state artillery is the nucleus of the armed forces, which 
has been organized since 1895. It must always be ready to march. The 
corps comprises a colonel, 109 other officers and non-commissioned officers, 
226 artillerymen, 28 apprentice telegraphists, ete. The large number of 


*From English sources it is reported that the Boers have 100,000 men under arms, 
8,000 of these being European officers and men, skilled in military matters, particularly 
artillery, who are held in reserve at Pretoria. 
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officers is for training purposes. This is the force which overawes, or at 
least constantly confronts Johannesburg. The number of guns is only ap- 
proximately known, but it is not less than the following: six light and six 
heavy Krupp guns; four light and two heavy quick-firing guns; one rifle 
muzzle-loading gun, and one machine gun. Since this volume was writtep, 
the Boer ordnance has, of course, been largely increased by purchase of arms 
of various descriptions from European firms. 

Of strategy, as it is laid down in the text books, they are supposed by 
military critics to know very little, since their method of warfare is the 
irregular, and they do not concern themselves with lines and squares ; 
but much of strategy is clever deception, in which the Boers excel. It 
is true that the marksmanship of the Boers is said not to be so good as it 
was at Bronkhorst Spruit, Laings Nek, Ingogo and Majuba Hill, owing to 
the fact that big game has disappeared from their farms, and consequently 
fewer opportunities of practice with the rifle are afforded, and the statistics of 
the Krugersdorp Jameson raid fight rather confirm this contention ; while, 
on the other hand, the marksmanship of the British soldier ought to be very 
much better than it was at Majuba, the Northampton regiment, which shot 
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so poorly on that occasion, being now the champion riflemen of the army— 
a proof that ‘‘straight shooting, like wisdom, is only to be learned in the 
bitter school of experience and misfortune.’’ 

In Natal, before the first army corps was started, there was the following 
force: of cavalry, the Fifth, Ninth, and Nineteenth Lancers and Eighteenth 
Hussars, giving a total of 1,650 men; of infantry, ten battalions, giving a 
total of 7,650 men ; of artillery, nine batteries of Royal Field Artillery, and 
the Tenth Battery, mountain division, Royal Garrison Artillery, giving a total 
of sixty guns and 1,748 men ; 600 engineers, 300 of the Army Service Corps, 
forty of the Army Ordnance Corps, and a volunteer force, with nine guns, of 
2,680 men, making a grand total of approximately sixty-nine guns and 14,668 
men, under the command of Sir George White. 

On the Cape and western side of the Transvaal the forces were smaller and 
more scattered. The regular troops consisted of seven battalions of infantry, 
150 Army Service Corps men, forty Army Ordnance Corps men, making a 
total close to 5,000 men. As we have seen, the local forces number something 
like 10,000 men. 

In Rhodesia and British Bechuanaland the local forces amount to some 
1,000 men, of whom the bulk are under the command of Colonel Baden- 
Powell and his colleagues, and are therefore certain to be in efficient con- 
dition. 

Adding up these various integers, there were shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities, roughly, a total of 17,000 regulars, and between 12,000 and 14,000 
police and volunteers in South Africa. 

The full strength of the First Army Corps is 47,551 officers and men, with 122 
guns, 11,426 horses and 13,413 mules. The cavalry division numbers 5,589, 
each of the three infantry divisions, 9,151 ; the corps troops, 5,124 ; and the 
troops on lines of communication, 9,387. Comparatively small numbers from 
the cavalry and infantry divisions were left at the base, forming infantry and 
general depots. 

General Sir Redvers Buller was sent out in command of this corps, and on 
his arrival assumed command of all the forces in South Africa. He is a dis- 
tinguished general of long and varied experience, and was evidently selected 
on account of his special fitness. But the resistance of the Boers had been 
underrated by the War Office. English arms suffered reverse after reverse, 
and after General Buller’’ repulse at the Tugela River the British Government 
awoke to the fact that heavy reinforcements were necessary in order to save 
the army in the field, make headway against the enemy and restore lost 
prestige. The veteran Field Marshal Lord Roberts, the hero of forty years’ 
service in India, has been appointed to supreme military command in South 
Africa, with the distinguished General Lord Kitchener of Sudan fame as his 
Chief of Staff. Every available soldier has been called to the colors. The 
fifth division is embarking, and the sixth and seventh are mobilized and in 
readiness. When all the troops now under orders to embark have arrived in 
South Africa they will total about 90,000 men. Adding to this number the 
naval brigades, local forces and colonial contingents will bring the grand total 
up to about 106,000 men of all arms. If there is a considerable uprising of 
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Cape Colony Dutch, England may find it necessary to add other army corps 
to this force. 

As regards equipment and stores, it may be remarked that ambulance 
wagons, small-arm ammunition carts, and water carts, with their harness, 
and wagon or cart equipment* in the proportions authorized, are being em- 
barked with units instead of being issued to them on arrival in South Africa. 
Four million rounds of small arms ammunition, for the infantry and machine 
guns, have already been dispatched from Woolwich Arsenal to South Africa. 
Among the other war stores being sent from Woolwich are 12,000 fathoms of 
rope, 200 oars for pontoons, 350 pairs of general service light drag ropes, 
1,200 lashings for military carts, 300 sets of carpenter’s tools, 300 sets of shoe- 
ing tools, 3,436 bars of soap for field hospitals, and 30 tons of scrap zine for 
making gas for the military balloons. Thousands of tons of compressed 
forage for horses and food for the troops have been dispatched. In the arsenals 
at Woolwich and Deptford Dockyards there are in reserve stores yet un- 
touched, 2,000,000 pounds of ship’s bread or biscuits, 1,000,000 pounds of 
chocolate, 100,000 pounds of tea, 7,000,000 pounds of sugar, 100,000 bottles 
of lime juice and tins of condensed milk, 250,000 barrels of beef and pork, 
and millions of tins of meat. 

Central South Africa is a vast plateau. Forming the boundary on the 
southeast is the Quathalamba, or Drakensburg, range of mountains, some of 
the peaks of which attain a height of 12,000 feet. From this gigantic wall— 
‘‘a threatening rampart defending the land béyond’’—the country subsides 
gradually to the coast by terraces widely separated. The chief centre of mili- 
tary interest at present is Natal, an irregular diamond-shaped State, in ares 
about one-third the size of England, pushing a sharp salient to the north into 
the angle formed ‘by the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Near the apex 
are Laings Nek, Majuba Hill and Ingogo, which figured in the campaign of 
1881. It is within this angle that the Buers and Free Staters are contesting 
most vigorously the advance of the British army, which, from the nature of 
the terrain in this section, will have literally up-hill work before it reaches 
the broad tableland on which are situated the Boer strongholds. Most of the 
Transvaal is composed of country called ‘‘ veldt.’’ The nearest equivalent is 
our word ‘‘ prairie.’’ In the uplands of the Hooge Veldt, to the southeast, 
which is used chiefly by the Boers as grazing land, the climate is salubrious 
and, though hot in their summer (our winter), is tempered by frequent 
thunderstorms, and is reported to be almost a perfect climate in the spring. 

* To give the lay mind the idea that there is something besides regiments of glittering 
bayonets in war, the following English estimate of the number of vehicles of all deserip- 
tions required for the army corps on the way to Natal is quoted: The artillery train 
alone, consisting of 122 guns and 360 wagons and other carriages, will take up over six 
miles of road. Besides this, there are nearly 150 water carts, and 200 small-arm ammu- 
nition and field telegraph-cable carts, nearly 1,400 American and Scotch carts, 40 small- 
arm ammunition wagons, 90 engineer and pontoon wagons, and 140 ambulances, to say 
nothing of nearly 200 wagons and carts for tents and camp equipage. These, without the 
artillery, make a grand total of 2,200 conveyances of all sorts. Allowing twelve yards 
of road for each vehicle of this heterogeneous assortment, we shall have a fifteen mile 


column of transport, making a total for the whole procession, including six miles for the 
artillery, of twenty-one miles 
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In the Bosch Veldt, or bush country, which includes the central and western 
parts, the climate is much hotter. Malaria abounds here, as does the dreaded 
tsetse fly, which is fatal to nearly all domesticated animals. The seasoned 
troops from Egypt and India will no doubt withstand the rigors of the climate, 
but the reserves and volunteers from the home battalions will require heavy 
reinforcements in order to balance a relatively enormous wastage due to 
disease.* The present season in Natal is the most unfavorable part of 
the year for campaigning, as it is hot and rainy from October to March, in- 
clusive. The extremes of heat during December, January and February 
range from 53 degrees to 98 degrees. The army medical authorities seem to 
be fully alive to the danger arising from the necessity of sending immature, 
unacclimated men into a country where fevers are endemic, and it is reported 
that they are making the experiment of inoculating the soldier with a virus 
that is expected to render him immune to all forms of enteric fever. It is not 
made compulsory, but the company commanders are instructed to urge the 
men to submit to the inoculation. The effect will be watched with intense 
interest by the medical men. 

The unacclimated English horses and mules, upon which so much reliance 
will be placed to transport commissary supplies and ammunition, will have 
to contend against ‘‘horse sickness,’’ a form of anthrax fatal to horses, espe- 
cially during the rainy season. This disease broke out among the mounts of 
cavalry reinforcements about to start from India and compelled a serious delay 
in embarking. Glanders has now broken out among the mules and is causing 
a heavy mortality. 

Among the men who are now being called to the front from the United 
Kingdom are many who have served in campaigns in Egypt and on the north- 
western frontier of India. Others have passed through the troublous times of 
the occupation of Crete. Others again have taken part in the expedition to 
Ashantee, on the west coast of Africa. The Gordon Highlanders, a regiment 
famous in England’s military annals, whose abbreviated skirts so astonished 
the Boers, to whom they were ‘‘half men, half women, and fought like 
fiends,’’ are on the ground, in quest of additional bars to their Victoria 
Crosses. The Royal Dublin Fusiliers are there from India, a regiment nick- 
named the ‘‘Old Toughs,’’ from the nature of its past services. We find also 
the Royal Rifle Corps, a body of daring little men, whose fighting capacity 
cannot be gauged by the Size of its individual members. This regiment was 
originally recruited in this country in 1755, and was then known as the Sixty- 
second Royal American Regiment of Foot. Other famous regiments are mar- 
shalled in or on the way to South Africa, the mention of whose names will 
recall heroic deeds. 

The Temple of Janus is not often closed in England, and Mrely does an annual 
cycle pass during which her Majesty’s soldiers are not fighting in some part of 

*In the Crimean war the forty-one infantry battalions which originally embarked 
mustered 36,923. They were reinforced by 27,884, and their strength at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities was 653 less than it was at the outset. Their wastage—due chiefly to 
disease—thus amounted to 28,537, or 77 per cent. From the published tables of the 
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Russian armies in 1877-78, it appears that 17,000 were killed or were shown as “ miss- 
ing,’’ while 50,000 died of disease and 35 000 were invalided. 
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the world. While 
they have been en- 
gaged in no great war 
since the Crimea, they 
have had an almost 





continuous succession 
of ‘wars of more or 
less importance. 
There was the Indian 
, Mutiny of 1857; the 
campaign in Prussia 
in 1856-57; opera- 
tions in China in 
1857, ’58 and ’60; 
the Abyssinian cam- 
paign in 1867-68 ; the 
Ashantee War in 
1873-74 on the west 
coast of Africa; the 
campaign against the 
Zulus and Basutos in 
1879-80 : operations 
against the Afghans 
in 1879-80, during 
which oceurred Lord 
Roberts’s famous 
march to Kandahar ; 
conflicts with the 
Boers in 1881 ; bom- 
bardment of Alexan- 
dria and the Egyptian 
campaign in 1882; 
operations in the 
Sudan in 1884-85; 
the Chitral campaign 
in India, and the re- 
cent operations in the 
Valley of the Nile un- 
a der Lord Kitchener. 
While it is better 
for a soldier to be 
“shot over” than 
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a hostile mark at all, 
it cannot be said 
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of the Nile have contributed to the tactical education of the British 
soldier for the war against the Boers. The wary burghers are not going to 
rush against the English squares as did the Dervishes at Atbara and Omdur- 
man ; nor will they expose themselves in the open to the persistent volleys of 
the Lee-Metfords, or hover in conspicuous masses about the deadly Maxims ; 
but stalking from rock to rock, now advancing, now withdrawing, taking 
cover behind a bush, or lying flat on the ground, the Boer will fire only when 
he has a good sight, picking off with cool precision the English officer, who, 
brave to foolhardiness, disdains to lie down with his men while under fire, 
scorning cover for himself as he did in the days of the unfortunate Braddock. 
The English army is noted for its conservatism in infantry tactics, and the 
wonder is, even with their superb bravery and steadfastness under fire, that 
they have been so successful while ignoring some of the cardinal principles 
of modern warfare. General Buller sounded the note of warning at Aldershot 
when he said that the troops should not stick too eagerly to old customs ; that 
the perfect alignments of the parade ground must bend to conform to the 
accidents of the battlefield ; that there must be more individual, well-aimed 
fire, and less volleyings. 

It is reported that the total casualties to English arms up to December 15 
amounted to 5,000, equal to nearly two-thirds of Wellington’s loss at Waterloo. 
The disaster at Modder River has been designated as ‘‘appalling.’’ The 
losses so far are only relatively great in comparison with those of recent small 
wars in which England has been engaged with savage and semi-civilized 
tribes. If Lord Methuen’s force is reported correctly his loss at Modder River 
was less than six per cent. of the number engaged. Have the English forgotten 
Albuera, where no less than seventy-five per cent. fell in an attack against 
flintlock muskets? Meagher’s brigade at Fredericksburg lost eighty per cent., 
and Pickett’s division in the charge at Gettysburg lost more than seventy 
per cent. 

Whatever may be the minor reverses of the English troops, and however 
bravely and tenaciously may the little army of Boers defend their laagers, 
there appears to be no wavering or faltering in the policy of her Majesty’s 
government now, as there was in Gordon’s time and after Majuba Hill. The 
United Kingdom stands ready with her treasure and her soldiers ; the scattered 
colonies stand ready with their contingents ; the whole British Empire is on 
review and ‘‘ ready at every point on land and sea to keep alike her martial 
drum-beat sounding, and her peaceful commerce moving, and her vast realm 
intact all around the crimson circle of the globe.’’ 










































THE BATH COMEDY.* 


’ ’ By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


(AuTHnors oF “ THe Prive or Jennico,” “ Aprit BLoom,” ETC.) 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SCENES. 


The place is the fashionable English spa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the last century. Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the “ reigning toast” and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, the newly 
wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, charging her husband with indifference and neglect. ‘‘ Make him jealous!” 
suggests the vivacious Mistress Kitty. Whereupon Lady Standish, under her friend’s able tuition, enters upon a 
plan of coquettish tactics, which are only too successful in rousing the excitable Sir Jasper to jealous rage. The 
first object of his fury is the ingenuous young Lord Verney, who, being abruptly challenged to mortal combat, 
concludes that Sir Jasper has been seized with lunacy, and goes to seek the counsel of his fashionable friend, one 
Captain Spicer. Meanwhile, Lady Standish, terrified at the storm she has raised,’dashes off a despairing mes- 
sage to Mistress Kitty Bellairs: “ There will be a duel, and they will both be killed. Come to me, for lam half 
dead with fear and anguish!” Mistress Bellairs answers the summons, and, herself having a fancy for Lord 
Verney, determines to prevent this duel by diverting Sir Jasper’s jealous suspicions. Unknown to Lady Standish, 
she leaves exposed a love-letter without address or signature, but to which is pinned a cur! of auburn hair (Lord 
Verney is olive-complexioved and black-haired). This letter and curl Sir Jasper finds, and forthwith determines 
to fight every red-headed man in Bath. Captain Spicer, calling in behalf of his friend Lord Verney, is the first 
suspect, and runs away frightened and insulted. Then come Sir Jasper’s friends Stafford and Villiers, whom he 
has called to him, and Vi'liers is asked to remove his wig and show the color of his hair. Another insult! At 
this juncture Denis O'Hara, a young Irish gentleman, arrives with a challenge from Captain Spicer. O’Hara’s hair 
is auburn and curly. Sir Jasper, thinking he has found his man at last, insists upon a fight there and then. 
O’Hara, nothing loth, fights first, is wounded, and then asks explanations. It turns out that he has never laid 
eyes upon Lady Standish, and he and Sir Jasper become good friends. They drink together, and O'Hara finally 
departs unsteadily with Stafford, having forgotten all about Captain Spicer and his challenge. Early the next 
morning Mistress Kitty Bellairs goes masked to Lord Verney, and induces him to send a message to Sir Jasper to 
the effect that he is innocent of any flirtation with Lady Standish. Sir Jasper, whose suspicions meanwhile have 
turned elsewhere, accepts the explanation, apologizes to Lord Verney, and drives off in a curricle with his friends 
Lord Markham and Tom Stafford to fight Villiers at Hammer’s Field. Lady Standish, in despair at her husband's 
bloodthirsty determination, sends for her reverend friend the Bishop of Bath and Wells to come and advise her in 


this urgent crisis. 
SCENE X.—ConrTINven. 


FS) HEN Stafford remarked, vaguely : 

f ‘¢T have a notion that there will be no duel to-day 
at Hammer’s Fields, Jasper, that you will be able 
to return with undiminished vigor to the hunt of 
the unknown culprit.”’ 

** How now!”’ cried Sir Jasper, fiercely, ‘‘ have you 
heard from Villiers? Are they all rats nowadays? 
Verney first, then that Spicer, then the colonel? No, 
no, the fellow was mad with me, sir ; and— gad !—the offence was mine !’’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’ said Stafford, unmoved, ‘‘I happen to know that Colonel 
Villiers’s man was sent in all haste for his physician, Sir George Waters, at 
such an unconscionable hour this morning that Sir George dispatched the 
apothecary in his stead, and the apothecary found our fire-eating colonel 
roaring in a fit of the most violent gout ’tis possible to imagine. So violent, 
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indeed, that poor Mr. Wigginbotham was soundly beat by the colonel for not 
bringing Sir George. Villiers’s foot is as large as a pumpkin, old Foulks tells 
me ; I had it all from Foulks over a glass of water in the Pump Room this 
morning, and zooks, sir, his false teeth rattled in his head as he tried to de- 
scribe to me the awful language Colonel Villiers was using. He’s to be 
Villiers’s second, you know, but he swore ’twas impossible, rank impossible, 
for any man to put such a foot to the ground.”’ 

They were rounding the corner of Hammer’s Fields as he spoke, and Staf- 
ford’s eyes roaming over the green expanse of grass rested upon the little 
group drawn up toward the entrance gate. 

‘* Unless,’’ he went on, ‘‘the colonel comes upon crutches. No, zounds ! 
ha, ha! Jasper, I will always love you, man, for the capital jokes you have 
provided of late. Strike me ugly if the old fellow has not come—in a bath- 
chair I’ 

‘* Really,’’ said Lord Markham, ‘‘ this is very irregular. I have never be- 
fore been privy to a duel where one of the combatants fought in a chair. 
And Iam not sure that I can undertake the responsibility of concluding 
arrangements in such circumstances.’’ 

‘* Blasted nonsense !’’ said Sir Jasper, with all his former urbanity of de- 
meanor. He flung the reins to his man as he spoke, and clambered down 
from the curricle. Stafford had gone before him to the gate, and was now 
stamping from one foot to the other in exquisite enjoyment of the situation. 

‘*(Ha, ha, ha!) Hello! Morning, colonel, sorry to see you this way ! 
(Ha, ha!) Have you brought another bath-chair for our man? Oh, come, 
yes. ’Twon’t be fair if he do not sit in a bath-chair, too! Say, Foulks, you 
wheel one chair, I’ll wheel the other, and we’ll run them one at the other 
and let them fire as soon as they please. Gad, what a joke !’’ 

Colonel Villiers turned upon his volatile friend a countenance the color 
of which presented some resemblance to a well-defined bruise on the third 
day ; it was yellow and green with pain where it was not purple with fury. 

‘*Mr. Stafford, sir, these jokes, sir, are vastly out of place. (Curse this 
foot !) Mr. Foulkes, have the kindness to explain . . . Major Topham, ex- 
plain to these gentlemen that I have come out to fight, sir, and that fight I will, 
by the living jingo !’ He struck the arm of the chair in his fury, gave his 
suffering foot a nasty jar and burst in a howl of rage and agony. 

““Stap me,”’ said Stafford, ‘‘I’d as soon fight an old bear! Whisper, 
Foulks, is he going to shoot in his cage—beg pardon, I mean his chair ?”’ 

‘* Such is his intention,’’ said Mr. Foulks, grinning, nervously, as he spoke, 
and showing the set of fine Bond Street ivory already referred to by Stafford. 
‘* But it strikes me it is somewhat irregular.’’ 

‘Somewhat irregular?’ ejaculated Lord Markham ; ‘‘ it is altogether ir- 
regular. I decline to have anything to say to it.’’ 

Sir Jasper remained standing, gloomily looking at the ground and driving 
his gold-headed malacca into the soft mud as if all his attention were directed 
to the making of a row of little tunnels. 

‘* What is the difficulty, what is the difficulty ?”’ bellowed Colonel Villiers. 
‘* You wheel me into position, and you mark the eight paces, eight paces, 
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“STRIKE ME UGDY, IF THE OLD FELLOW HAS NOT COME—IN A BATH CHAIR! 
Drawn by F. Iais Mora. 


Foulks, not a foot more, and you give me my pistol. What is the difficulty 
—hlast me, blast you all, I say ! What is the difficulty ?”’ 

‘The combatants will not be equal,’’ suggested Major Topham. ‘‘I told 
Villiers that I will gladly take his place.”’ 

‘No, no, no ”’ screamed the old man, turning round, and then, ‘‘Oh !”’ 
cried he, and screwed up his face. And then the gout had him with such 
fury that he gripped the arms of his chair and flung back his head displaying 
a ghastly countenance. 

‘‘T remember,’’ champed old Foulks, ‘‘the dear Duke of Darlington in- 
sisted upon fighting Basil Verney (that’s Verney’s father, you know) with 
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his left arm .in. splints, but as my Lord Marquis of Cranbroke, his grace’s 
second, remarked to me at the time——’’ 

‘‘Oh, spare us the marquis !’’ interrupted Stafford, brutally. ‘‘ Let us keep 
to the business on hand, if you please. The whole thing is absurd, mon- 
strous! Look here, Jasper, look here, colonel, you two cannot fight to-day. 
How could you be equally matched even if we got another bath-chair for 
Jasper? We cannot give him the gout, man, and ’twould be too dashed un- 
fair. Gad, colonel, you would shoot too well or too ill, ’twon’t do! Come, 
come, gentlemen, let us make a good business out of a bad one. Why should 
you fight at all? Here’s Jasper willing to apologize. (Yes, you are, Jasper, 
hold your tongue and be sensible for once ; you pulled off his wig, you know. 
Gad, it was not pretty behavior, not at all pretty!) But, then, colonel, did 
not he think you had cut him out with his wife, and was not that a compli- 
ment? The neatest compliment you'll ever have this side the grave! He 
was jealous of you, colonel ; faith, I don’t know another man in Bath that 
would do you so much honor, nowadays.”’ 

‘*Oh, take me out of this,’’ cried the colonel, suddenly giving way to the 
physical anguish that he had been struggling against so valiantly. ‘‘ Zounds, 
I will fight you all some day! Take me out of this! Where is that brim- 
stone idiot, my servant? Take me out of this, you devils !”’ 

Between them they wheeled his chair into the road, and his screams and 
curses as he was lifted into the coach were terrible to hear. 

‘Lord ! if he could but call out the gout !’’ cried Stafford. ‘‘ Look at him, 
gentlemen! Ha, he has got his footman by the periwig. Oh, ’tis as good 
as a play, he is laying it on to the fellow like a Trojan! Why’, the poor 
devil has escaped, but his wig is in the colonel’s hands. Ha, ha! he has 
sent it flying out of the coach! Off they go; what a voice the old boy has 
got, he is trumpeting like an elephant at the fair! Well, Jasper, what did 
I say? No duel to-day.” 

‘* Do not make so sure of that,’’ said Sir Jasper. He was moving toward 
the curricle as he spoke, and turned a sinister face over his shoulder to his 
friend. 

‘‘Oh,’’ cried the latter, and fell back upon Markham, ‘the fellow’s look 
would turn a churn full of cream! No, I will not drive back with ye, 
thankye, Sir Jasper, I will walk. Devil take it,’’ said Stafford, ‘‘I don’t 
mind a little jealousy in reason myself, and if a husband has been given a 
pair of horns, I don’t see why he should not give somebody a dig with them ; 
but if I were to drive home in that company, I’d have no appetite for dinrier. 
Come, gentlemen, ’tis a lovely day, let us walk.’’ 

So Sir Jasper rolled home alone, and, as his coachman observed, a little 
later, as he helped to unharness the sweating horses, ‘‘ dreve them cruel !”’ 


SCENE XI. 


Lapy STanpisH was one of those clinging beings who seem morally and 
physically to be always seeking a prop. Before adversity she was prostrate 
and when his lordship the Bishop of Bath and Wells was ushered into her 
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sitting-room, half an hour after 
Sir Jasper’s departure for Ham- 
mer’s Fields, he found the poor 
lady stretched all her length 
upon the sofa, her head buried 
in the cushions. 

‘* Dear me,”’ said his lordship, 
and paused. He was a tall, 
portly, handsome gentleman 
with sleek countenance, full eye, 
and well-defined waistcoat. 
Could human weakness have 
touched him, he would have 
felt a pride in those legs which 
so roundly filled the silk stock- 
ings. But that human weak- 
ness could ever affect the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was a thing 
that dignitary (and he gave his 
Maker thanks for it) felt to be 
utterly inconceivable. 

‘‘Lady Standish,’’ said the 
bishop ; then he waved his hand 
to the curious servants. ‘‘ Leave 
us, leave us, friends,’’ said he. 

Lady Standish reared herself 
with a sort of desperate heart- 
sickness into a sitting posture 
and turned her head to look 
dully upon her visitor. 

‘*You come too late,’’ she said; 
‘‘my lord, Sir Jasper has gone 
to this most disastrous meeting.”’ 





‘*My dear Lady Standish,’? ‘—wuen sir JASPER BURST IN UPON THEM.” 
said Dr. Thurlow, ‘‘my dear Drawn by F. Luis Mora 
child.’? He took a chair and drew it to the sofa, and then lifted her slight, 
languid hand and held it between his two plump palms. ‘‘ My dear Lady 
Standish,’’ pursued he, in a purring, soothing tone. If he did not know how 
to deal with an afflicted soul (especially if that afflicted soul happened to 
belong to the aristocracy and in preference inhabited a young female body), 
who did? ‘I come upon the very moment I received your letter. I might, 
perhaps, have instantly done something to help in this matter, had you been 
more explicit, but there was a slight incoherence—very natural!’ Here 
he patted her hand gently. ‘‘ A slight incoherence which required explana- 
tion. Now, tell me—I gather that your worthy husband has set forth upon 
an affair of honor, eh? Shall we say a duel ?”’ 

Lady Standish gave a moaning assent. 
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‘*Some trifling quarrel. Hot-headed young men! It is very reprehensi- 
ble, but we must not be too hard on young blood. Young blood is hot! 
Well, well, trust in a merciful Providence, my dear Lady Standish. You 
know, not a sparrow falls, not a hair of our heads, that is not counted. 
Was the, ah—quarrel, about cards, or some such social trifle ?”’ 

‘Tt was about me,”’ said the afflicted wife, in a strangled voice. 

‘** About you, my dear lady !’’ The clasp of the plump hand grew, if pos- 
sible, a trifle closer, almost tender. Lady Standish was cold and miserable, 


this warm touch conveyed somehow a vague feeling of strength and com- 
fort. 


** About me, 


” 


she repeated, and her lip trembled. 

‘** Ah, is itso? And with whom does Sir Jasper fight ?”’ 

‘*With Colonel Villiers,’’ said she, and shot a glance of full misery into 
the benign large-featured face bending over her. 

‘* Colonel Villiers !’’ repeated the bishop, in tones of the blankest aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Not—eh, not—er, old Colonel Villiers ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, my lord,’’ cried Lady Standish, ‘‘I am the most miserable and the 
most innocent of women !’ 

‘* My dear madam,”’ cried the bishop, ‘‘ I never for an instant doubted 
the latter.”’ His hold upon her arm relaxed, and she withdrew it to push 
away the tears that now began to gather thick and fast upon her eyelashes. 
The bishop wondered how it was he had never noticed before what a very 
pretty woman Lady Standish was, what charming eyes she had, and what 
quite unusually long eyelashes. It was something of a revelation to him too, 
to see so fair and fine a skin in these days of rouge and powder. 

‘* And yet,’’ sobbed Lady Standish, ‘‘’tis my fault too, for I have been 
very wrong, very foolish! Oh, my lord, if my husband is hurt, I cannot 
deny ’tis I shall bear the guilt of it.”’ 

** Come, tell me all about it,”’ said the bishop, and edged from his chair 
to her side on the sofa, and re-possessed himself of her hand. She let it 
lie in his—she was very confiding. ‘‘ We are all foolish,’’ said Dr. Thurlow, 
‘*we are all, alas! prone to sin.”’ 

He spoke in the plural to give her confidence, not that such a remark could 
apply to any Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

‘*Oh, I have been very foolish,’’ repeated the lady. ‘‘I thought, my lord, 
I fancied that my husband’s affection for me was waning.”’ 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ cried his lordship. But he felt slightly bewildered. 

‘* And so, acting upon inconsiderate advice, I—I pretended—only pre- 
tended, indeed—my lord, that I cared for someone else, and Sir Jasper got 
jealous, and so he has been calling everybody out thinking that he has a 
rival.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, 


’ 
said the bishop, ‘‘he hasno rival? Do I understand you 
correctly, my dear child? These suspicions of his are unfounded? Colonel 
Villiers ?”’ 

‘* Colonel Villiers,”’ cried she ; ‘‘ that old stupid, red-nosed wretch ! No, 
my lord, indeed, there is no one. My husband has my whole heart!’ She 
caught her breath and looked up at him with candid eyes swimming in the 
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‘“‘HE STOOD GLARING DOWN ON THE PROSTRATE FOE, BREATHING HEAVY REBUKE THROUGH 
HIS DIGNIFIED NOSE.”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
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most attractive tears. ‘‘ Colonel Villiers!’ cried she. ‘‘Oh, how can you 
think such a thing of me? But my husband will not believe me; indeed, 
indeed, indeed I am innocent! He was jealous of Lord Verney too, and last 
night fought Mr. O’ Hara.’’ 

The bishop smiled to himself with the most benign indulgence. His was a 
soul overflowing with charity, but it was chiefly when dealing with the foi- 
bles of a pretty woman that he appreciated to the full what a truly inspired 
ordinance that of charity is. 

‘*My dear child, if I may call you so, knowing your worthy mother so 
well, you must not grieve like this. Let me feel that you look upon me as a 
friend. Let me wipe away these tears. Why, you are trembling! Shall we 
not have more trust in the ruling of a merciful Heaven? Now, I am confident 
that Sir Jasper will be restored to you uninjured, or with but a trifling injury. 
And if I may so advise, do not seek, my dear Lady Standish, in the future 
to provoke his jealousy in this manner ; do not openly do anything which 
will arouse those evil passions of anger and vengeance in him.”’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed, indeed,’’ she cried, and placed her other little hand timidly 
upon the comforting clasp of the bishop’s ; ‘‘ indeed I never will again !’’ 

‘* And remember that in me you have a true friend, my dear Lady Stand- 
ish. Allow me to call myself your friend.’’ 

Here there came a sound of flying wheels and frantic hoofs without, and 
the door-bell was pealed and the knocker plied so that the summons echoed 
and re-echoed through the house. 

‘*Oh, God !’’ screamed Lady Standish, springing to her feet, ‘‘ they have 
returned |! Oh, heavens, what has happened? If he is hurt I cannot bear 
it, I cannot—I cannot!’ She clasped her head wildly, and swayed as if she 
would have fallen. 

What could a Christian do, a gentleman and a shepherd of souls, but 
catch her lest she fall? Half mad with terror, she turned and clung to him 
as she would have clung to the nearest support. 

‘‘ Have courage !’’ he purred into the little ear; ‘‘I am with you, dear 
child, have courage.”’ 

So they stood, she clasping the bishop and the bishop clasping her, pat- 
ting her shoulder, whispering in her ear, when Sir Jasper: burst in upon 
them. : 

It was his voice that drove them apart, yet it was neither loud nor fierce, 
it was only blightingly sarcastic. 

“So !’ said he. 

What was it Stafford had said? ‘‘ There’s the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
He’s red, red as a lobster, from top to toe! They have a way, these di- 
vines.’’? Oh, Sir Stafford knew, doubtless; all Bath knew! Sir Jasper 
cursed horribly in his heart, but aloud only said : ‘‘So !’’ 

Lady Standish flew half across the room to him with a joyful cry, but was 
arrested midway by his attitude, his look. The bishop said, ‘‘ Ahem,’’ and 
‘‘ahem ”’ again, and then said he: 

‘*T rejoice, I rejoice, Sir Jasper, to see you return unscathed. Lady Stand- 
ish has been greatly distressed.’’ 
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‘And you,”’ said Sir Jasper, dryly, ‘‘ have been consoling her.”’ 





‘*To the best of my poor power,’’ said the bishop, and felt, he knew not i 
why (if indeed it were possible for him to feel that way !) a shade uncom- 
fortable. 

Sir Jasper closed the door and bowed. i 

‘*T think,”’ said he, ‘‘ I ought to crave pardon for this intrusion.”’ ig 

**Oh, Sir Jasper !’’ cried my lady. 

Her husband turned toward her for a second. She wilted beneath his eye 
and sank into a chair. 

’ ‘*Oh, Sir Jasper,’’ said she, maundering, ‘‘ the bishop has been very kind. p 
I have been so unhappy about you.”’ , 
‘**T see,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘“‘that his lordship has been very kind. His 
‘ lordship, as I said, has been administering consolation.”’ if 

Here all at once his stoniness gave way. He walked toward the bishop a 
and bent a ghastly face close to the florid, uneasily smiling countenance. q 

‘*My lord,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ your cloth will not protect you.”’ h 

‘* Sir ?’’ ejaculated the divine. " 

‘* Your cloth will not protect you !’’ repeated Sir Jasper, in that voice of i) 
strenuous composure that seems to tremble on a shriek. ‘‘ Oh, shepherd, | 
you |”? 4 

‘‘ Sir !’ cried the bishop, ‘‘do you mean to insinuate——”’ \ 

‘*T insinuate nothing,’’ cried the other and sneered. ‘‘So, madam,’’ he 
turned again to his wife, ‘‘this is your choice, eh? You were always a pious 
woman, were you not? You would like to have the approval of the Church 
upon your acts, would you not?’ Indescribable was the sarcasm upon his lip. 

‘* Really,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘I am seriously annoyed.’’ He looked re- 4 
proachfully at Latly Standish. ‘‘ Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘I came to you, as you 
know, in pure charity, in unsuspecting friendship. I was not prepared for 4 
this.”’ i 

‘* Ha, ha!’’ said Sir Jasper, with a hideous laugh. ‘‘ No, sir, I have no ig 
doubt you were not prepared for this. Pure, ha !—unsuspecting—this is q 
pleasant! Be silent, madam, these groans, these crocodile tears have no ; 
effect upon me. Come, my Lord Bishop, your sanctimonious airs cannot 
take me in. Havel not read your letter? Oh, you have got a very fine t 

, head of hair, but I know—there is a curl missing! Ha, Julia, you should % 
take better care of your love-tokens.’’ . 

‘*] vow,’’ said Dr. Thurlow, majestically, ‘‘that your behavior, your 4 

words are quite beyond my poor comprehension.—Madam, I pity you from * 
tT my heart !—Sir Jasper, sir,’’ folding his arms fiercely, ‘‘ your servant. I 4 H 
wish you good-morning !”’ if 

He strode to the door, his fine legs quivering with indignation beneath } 
their purple silk meshes. 7 

‘No !’’ said Sir Jasper, and seized him roughly by the skirts. ‘‘ No, you a 
do not escape me thus !”’ + 

‘*How now!’’ cried the bishop, the veins on his forehead swelling, and ; 
the nostrils of his handsome Roman nose dilating. ‘‘ Would you lay hands i 
upon the Lord’s anointed? Let go my coat, Sir Jasper !’’ i 
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He struck at Sir Jasper’s restraining hand with his own plump fist clinched 
in a fashion suggestive of pulpit eloquence. 

‘*Ha! you would, would you?’ exclaimed Sir Jasper, and leaped at the 
Episcopal throat. 

The next instant, to his intense astonishment, Sir Jasper found himself in 
an iron grip ; lifted into the air with an ease against which all his resistance 
was that of a puppet ; shaken till his teeth rattled, and deposited upon the 
flat of his back upon the floor. 

‘Oh, help, help, help !’ screamed Lady Standish. 

‘« Really,” said the bishop, ‘‘I don’t know when I have been so insulted 
in my life. ’*Tis the whole Church, sir, the Church of England, the State 
itself, that you have assaulted in my person !”’ 

He stood glaring down on the prostrate foe, breathing heavy rebuke through 
his high, dignified nose. 

‘*You have committed blasphemy, simony, sacrilege, rank sacrilege,’ 
thundered Dr. Thurlow. 

Sir Jasper gathered himself together like a panther, and sprang to his feet ; 
like a panther, too, he took two or three stealthy steps and half crouching, 
measured the muscular bishop with bloodshot eyes, selecting the most 
vulnerable portion of anatomy. He panted and foamed. The air was thick 
with flying powder. 

Lady Standish flung herself between them. 

‘*In mercy, my lord,”’ she cried, ‘‘ leave us—leave us !’’ 

Here the door opened and butler and delighted footmen burst into the 
room. 

The bishop turned slowly. The grace of his vocation prevailed over the 
mere man. 

‘*May Heaven pardon you!’ he said. ‘‘May Heaven pardon you, sir, 
and help you to chasten this gross violence of temper. And you, madam,”’ 
said he, turning witheringly upon the unfortunate and long-suffering lady, 
‘‘may you learn womanly decorum and circumspection !"’ 

*‘You shall hear from me again !’’ growled Sir Jasper, murderously.— 
‘*Toombs,’’ cried he to the butler with a snarl, ‘“‘show the bishop: the 
door !’’ ‘ 

The bishop smiled. He wheeled upon them all a stately back, and with 
short, deliberate steps withdrew, taking his cane from the footman with a 
glassy look that petrified Thomas, and refusing Mr. Toombs’s proffered min- 
istrations as he might have waved aside a cup of poison. ‘‘ Vade retro Sa- 
tanas,’’ he seemed to say ; and so departed, leaving his pastoral curse voice- 
lessly behind him. 


SCENE XII. 

‘* How BEAUTIFUL you are !’’ said Lord Verney. 

He was sitting on a stool at Mistress Bellairs’s feet. She had abandoned 
to him one plump, taper-fingered hand. The gay little parlor of the Queen 
Square house was full of sunshine and of the screeching ecstasy of Mistress 
Kitty’s canary bird. 
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‘* How beautifui you are !’’ said he ; it was the fourth time within the half 
hour. Conversation between them had languished, somehow. 

Kitty Bellairs flung a sidelong, wistful look upon her lover’s countenance. 
His eyes, gazing upward upon her, devoured her beauty with the self-same 
expression that she had found so entrancing earlier in the day. ‘‘ Deep wells 
of passion,”’ she had told herself then. Now a chill shade of misgiving crept 
upon her. 

‘* His eyes are like a calf’s,’’ she said to herself, suddenly. 

‘How beautiful > thus he began to murmur once again, when his 
mistress’s little hand, twitching impatiently from his grasp, surprised him 
into silence. 

**Oh, dear! a calf in very truth,’’ thought she. ‘‘ Baah—baa—-ooh— 
What can I have seen in him? ’Twas a sudden pastoral yearning r 
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‘“LOVE AND SPRING DANCED IN MISTRESS KITTY’S LIGHT HEART AND LIGHT HEELS 
AS SHE TRIPPED FORTH, 
Drain by F. Luis Mora. 
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‘‘May I not hold your hand?” said he, shifting himself to his silken 
knees and pressing against her. 

Yes, he was a pretty boy, and there was a charm undoubted in the fresh- 
ness of this innocence and youth awakening to a first glimmer of man’s pas- 
sion. 

‘Delightful task ”? she quoted under her breath, and once more 
vouchsafed him, with a sweep like the poise of a dove, her gentle hand. 

As it lay in his brown fingers, she contemplated it with artistic satisfaction 
and played her little digits up and down, admiring the shape and color of 
the nails, the delicate dimples at the knuckles. But Lord Verney’s great 
boy’s paw engulfed them all too quickly, and his brown eyes never wavered 
from their devout contemplation of her countenance. 

‘* How in 

Mistress Kitty sprang to her feet. 

‘*T vow,”’ she cried, ‘‘’tis my hour for the waters, and I had clean forgot 
them !’’ 

She called upon her maid: ‘‘ Lydia, child, my hat !— Lord Verney, if it 
please you, sir, your arm as far as the Pump Room.’’ (‘‘ At least,’’ she 
thought to herself, ‘‘ all Bath shall know of my latest triumph.’’ ) 

She tied her hat ribbons under her chin. 

‘** How like you the mode?’ said she. And, charmed into smiles again by 
the rosy vision under the black plumes, she flashed round upon him from 
the mirror. ‘‘Is it not, perhaps, a thought fly-away? Yet ’tis the latest. 
What says my Verney ?”’ 

The poor youth vainly endeavored to discriminate and criticize. 

‘Tt is, indeed, a very fine hat,’’ said he . . . ‘‘and there seems to be a 
vast number of feathers upon it.’’ He hesitated, stammered. ‘‘Oh, what 
care | for modes! ’Tis you, you e 

‘‘What are you staring at, girl?’’ cried Mistress Bellairs, sharply, to her 
Abigail. ‘‘Out with you !”’ 

‘* Well, my Verney?’ said she. ‘‘ Mercy, how you look, man! Is any- 
thing wrong with my face?”’ 

She tilted that lovely little piece of perishable bloom innocently toward 
him, as she spoke. And the kiss she had read in his eyes, landed with un- 
precedented success upon her lips. 

‘‘Why, who knows?” thought she, with a little satisfied smile, as she 
straightened her modish hat. ‘‘ There may be stuff in the lad, after all !”’ 

She took his arm. Dazed by his own audacity, he suffered her to lead him 
from the room. They jostled together down the narrow stairs. 

‘* How beautiful you are !’’ said he ; and kissed her again as they reached 
the sombre dark-paneled vestibule. | 

‘« Fie !’’ said she, with a shade of testiness, and pushed him back, as her 
little black page ran to open the door. 

The kiss, like his talk, lacked any heightening of tone—and what of a 
lover’s kiss that shows no new ardor, what of a vow of love that has no new 
color, no fresh imagery? But the trees in Queen Square were lightly leafed 
with pale golden-green. The sunshine was white-gold, the breeze fresh and 
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laughing ; the old gray town was decked as with garlands of young love. 
‘*He is but new to it,’’ she argued against her fleeting doubts, ‘‘and he 
is, sure, the prettiest youth in all Bath.” 

Love and Spring danced in Mistress Kitty’s light heart and light heels as 
she tripped forth. And Love and Spring gathered and strove and sought 
outlet in Verney’s soul as inevitably, and irresistibly, and almost as uncon- 
sciously as the sap in the young shoots that swayed under the caress of the 
breeze and amorously unfurled themselves.to the sunlight. 

, The Pump Room was cool and dim after the gray stone street upon which 
the young year’s sunshine beat as fierce as its youth knew how. The water 
droned its little song as it welled up, faintly steaming. 

‘* Listen to it,’’ quoth Mistress Kitty. ‘‘ How innocent it sounds, how 
clear it looks !”’ 

With a smile, she took the glass transferred to her by Verney, and: 
‘*Ugh !’? said she, ‘‘how monstrous horrid it tastes, to be sure! ’Tis, I 
fear,’’? she said, again casting a glance of some anxiety at her new lover’s 
countenance, ‘‘a symbol of life.’’ 

‘* Yet,’’ said he, ‘‘ these waters are said to be vastly wholesome.’’ 

‘* Wholesome !’’ cried Mistress Kitty, sipping again, and again curling her g 
nose upward and the corners of her lips downward, in an irresistibly fascinat- 
ing grimace. ‘‘Wholesome, my lord! Heaven defend us! And what is 
that but the last drop to complete their odiousness! Wholesome, sir? I 
would have you know ’tis not for wholesomeness I drink.’’ She put down 
her glass, undiminished save by the value of a bird’s draught. ‘‘ Do I look 
like a woman who needs to drink waters for ‘ wholesomeness ’?”’ 

‘Indeed, no !’’. floundered he, in his bewildered way. ‘ 

‘‘There are social obligations,’’ said she, sententiously. ‘‘ A widow, sir, ‘” 
alone and unprotected, must conform to common usage. And then I have 
another reason, one of pure sentiment.’’ 

She cocked her head and fixed her mocking eye upon him. i 

‘My poor Bellairs !’”’ said she, ‘‘ how oft has it not been my pleasure and | 
my duty to fill such a glass as this and convey it to his lips? In his last } 

; “Ker j 
years, poor angel, he had quite lost the use of his limbs !”’ ' 
Lord Verney had no answer appropriate to these tender reminiscences ; ‘ 





| and Mistress Kitty, having, it seemed, sufficiently conformed to the usage of 
Bath, as well as sacrificed to the manes of the departed, turned briskly 4 
round, and leaning against a pilaster began to survey the room. F 
| ‘‘La! how empty !’’ quoth she. ‘‘’Tis your fault if I am so late, my — 
lord. Nobody, I swear, but that Flyte woman, your odious Spicer, sir—ha, a 
and old General Tilney. Verily, I believe these dreadful springs have the 'f 


power of keeping such mummies in life long after their proper time. ’Tis 
hardly fair on the rest of the world. Why, the poor thing has scarce a sense : 
or a whit left, and yet it walks! Heaven preserve us! why, it runs!’ she 
cried, suddenly, with a little chirp, as the unfortunate veteran of Dettingen, 
escaping from the guiding hands of his chairman, started for the door with 
the uncontrolled trot of semi-paralytic senility. 
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‘* And that reminds me,’’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘that Sir George is most 
particular that I should walk five minutes between every glass. Here comes 
your estimable aunt, Lady Maria, and her ear-trumpet, and the unfortunate 
Miss Selina. I protest, with that. yellow feather she is more like my dear 
dead Toto than ever.”’ . 

‘** Was that your pet name for your husband?’ murmured Lord Verney, in 
a strangled whisper. 

‘* Fie, sir !’’ cried the widow. ‘My cockatoo—I referred to my cockatoo.’’ 
She sighed, profoundly. ‘‘I loved him,’’ she said. 

He looked at her, uncertain to which of the lamented bipeds she re- 
ferred. 

‘*Selina,’’ cried Lady Maria, in the strident tones of the deaf woman per- 
suaded of her own consequence (the voice of your shy deaf one loses all 
sound in her terror of being loud)—‘‘ Selina, how often must I tell you that 
you must dip in my glass yourself! Who’s that over there? Where are 
my eyeglasses? Who’s that, did you say? Mistress Bellairs? Humph! 
And who’s she got with her in tow now? Who did you say? Louder, 
child, louder. What makes you mumble so? Who? Verney — Lord 
Verney? Why, that’s my nevvy. Tell him to come to me this minute. Do 
you hear, Selina, this minute! I won’t have him fall into the net of Widow 
Bellairs !”’ 

The cockatoo top-knot nodded vehemently. Poor Miss Selina, agitated 
between consciousness that the whole Pump Room was echoing to Miss 
Maria’s sentiments and terror of her patroness, took two steps upon her 
errand, and halted, fluttering. Lord Verney had flushed darkly purple. 
Mistress Kitty hung with yet more affectionate weight upon his arm and 
smiled with sweet unconsciousness. For the moment she was as deaf as 
Lady Maria. 

The latter’s claw-like hand had now disengaged a long-stemmed eyeglass 
from her laces. 

‘*?Tis indeed,’’ she pronounced, in her commanding bass, ‘‘my nevvy 
Verney with that vile Bellairs!—Nevvy! Here, I say !—Selina, fool, have 
you gone to sleep ?”’ 

An echo, as of titters, began to circle round the Pump_Room. The painted 
face of Lady Flyte was wreathed into a smile of peculiar significance, as she 
whispered over her glass to her particular friend of the moment, Captain 
Spicer. This gentleman’s pallid visage was illumined with a radiance of 
gratified spite. His lips were pursed as though upon a plum of super- 
delicious gossip. He began to whisper and mouthe. Young Squire Greene 
approached the couple with an eager ear and an innocent noddy face that 
strove to look vastly wise. 

‘‘T assure you,’’ mouthed the captain. ‘‘ Was I not there?” 


‘In his bedroom ?”’ cried Lady Flyte, with a shrill laugh. 

Lady Maria’s cockatoo crest rose more fiercely. It seemed to Kitty Bell- 
airs as if she heard the old lady’s jaws rattle. It was certain that in her 
wrath she squawked louder than even the late lamented Toto. Then Mis- 
tress Kitty, who, to say the truth, began to find the scene a little beyond en- 
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‘** AUNT MARIA,’ HE SAID, ‘LET ME PRESENT MISTRESS BELLAIRS,’ ”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
joyment, felt the young arm upon which she leaned stiffen, the young figure 
beside her rear itself with a new manliness. 

‘Pray, Mistress Bellairs,’’ said my Lord Verney—he spoke loudly and, to 
her surprise, with perfect facility, even dignity, ‘‘ will you allow me to intro- 
duce you to my aunt, Lady Maria Prideaux ?—Aunt Maria,’’ said he, and 
his voice rang out finely, imposing a general silence, ‘‘ let me present Mis- 
tress Bellairs. This lady has graciously condescended to accept me as her 
future husband. I am the happiest and the most honored of men.”’ 
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The last sentence he cried out still more emphatically than the rest, and 
then repeated it with his eye on Kitty’s suddenly flushed cheek, almost in a 
whisper and with a quiver of strong emotion. 

The astounded Mistress Kitty rose from her deep courtesy with a swelling 


heart. 


‘‘The dear lad,’’ she said to herself. ‘*‘The dear, innocent, chivalrous 
lad !"’ 

There was almost a dimness in her brilliant black eye. Her emotion was 
of a kind she had never known before—it was almost maternal. 

Under stress of sudden genuine emotion, the wit of intrigue in the clever- 
est woman falls in abeyance. Mistress Bellairs found no word out of the 
new situation. 

Lady Maria’s deafness had increased to an alarming extent. 

‘* Gratified, I’m sure,’’ she mumbled, stuck out her dry hand and withdrew 
it before Mistress Bellairs had time to touch it. 

‘‘My future wife,’’ bawled the budding peer in his aged relative’s ear. 

It was curious to note how old Lady Maria seemed suddenly to have be- 
come. Huddled in herself, she nodded vacantly at her nephew. 

‘‘Thank ye for asking, my child,’’ said she, ‘‘ but the waters try me a good 
deal.’’ 

Lord Verney attempted another shout, in vain. 

‘*So Sir George says,’’ remarked my lady. 

‘Tis the very eye of my poor dear Toto,’’ thought Mistress Bellairs. 

Lord Verney looked round in despair. Miss Selina thought him monstrous 
handsome and gallant, and her poor old-maid’s heart warmed to the lover in 
him. She approached Lady Maria and gently lifted her trumpet. 

Lady Maria, glad enough of a diversion, applied it to her ear with un- 
wonted affability. 

‘* What is it, my dear? Any sign of the duchess ?”’ 

‘* Your nephew,”’ said Miss Selina, in modest accents, ‘‘ your nephew, my 
Lord Verney, wishes to inform you that he is about to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with the lady he has just introduced to you.”’ 

Miss Selina blushed behind the mouthpiece as she made this announce- 
ment. Then she cried, ‘‘Oh !’’ with an accent of suffering, for Lady Maria 
had rapped her over the knuckles with the instrument. 

‘¢ Matrimonial fiddlesticks !’’ said Lord V erney’s aunt. ‘‘ Selina, you’re a 
perfect fool !—Madam,’’ remarked the wraith of the departed cockatoo, in- 
clining her crest with much dignity toward the blooming Kitty, ‘‘ I wish you 
good-morning !”’ 

( To be continued. ) 
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LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER, FOR TIE =a HINESE EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY.’ 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


By THEODORE WATERS. 


HREE great engineering feats, now in the minds of three leading na- 
tions, promise to alter the commercial and diplomatic conditions of the 
world. One is the trans-continental canal route across Central America. 

Another is the African Cape-to-Cairo Railway of Cecil Rhodes. The third is the 
Trans-Siberian Railway of the Czar. The first and second of these are hardly 
beyond the stage of contemplation. They will be known as Twentieth Cent- 
ury feats. The last, however, is a Nineteenth Century fact ; it is well under 
way. European powers are watching its progress attentively, for it is recog- 
nized that, in spite of the Peace Conference suggested by its projector, it con- 
tains all of the essentials for a great diplomatic coup—a ruse of ‘‘ the man 
who walks like a bear” to secure ultimately his slice in the partition of the 
East. Just now,-too, it is of even more interest to the people of this coun- 
try than the Isthmian Canal, because, abstractly speaking, the trans-Siberian 
Railway is being built in the United States. 








THE PORT OF VLADIVOSTOCK, ON THE PACIFIC COAST, SIBERIA. 
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MAP OF ASIA, SHOWING TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM 8ST. PETERSBURG TO VLADIVOSTOCK. 
Prepared expressly for Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly by Rand, McNally & Co., Publishers. 


Let the latter proposition be explained first. The contracts for the equip- 


ment of the Siberian road are being given to American firms. Carnegie and 


the Maryland Steel Co. are to supply the rails; Baldwin Locomotive Works 
are working night and day on the locomotives ; the Pressed Steel Car Co. is 
to supply freight-car bodies ; Westinghouse and another New York firm will 
make the air-brakes and the electrical apparatus ; the bridges are being 
Stationary engines and other features of the 


made at Sparrow Point, Md. 

















THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 









IN THE BOILER FACTORY. 
machine shop equipment have been made in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Schenec- 
tady and other American cities. Altogether this means the employment of 
an army of American workmen and the influx from Europe of many thou- 2 
sands of dollars. Furthermore, the adoption of these American made goods 
means that many of the supplies of the future necessarily will be bought 
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SCENE AT THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS—ENGINES IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 
FOR SHIPMENT TO ASIA. 
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TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE TRANS-SIBERIAN LINE. 
from this country. In practice it is found much cheaper for a foreign 
country to replace a broken driving wheel, for instance, from the original 
maker, who keeps it in stock, than it is to make the wheel abroad. This 
applies to most of the equipment. So the effect of these Siberian contracts is 
highly cumulative. The point is so very important that it may be interest- 
ing to trace out the far-reaching effects in detail. 

The order for steel rails for which American rolling mills recently competed 
was for 180,000 tons. Since thirty foot rails at eighty pounds to the yard 
weigh 800 pounds, this order means enough track to equip at least 1,200 
miles of road, or approximately the distance between Irkutsk and the nearest 
reaches of the River Obi, which for purposes of comparison are as wide apart 
as New York and Kansas City. This, be it said in passing, is but one of the 
seven working divisions of the new Siberian road. Most of the iron for this 
order of rails has not yet been mined. So that there is prospective work and 














ON THE FREIGHT DOCKS AT HONG KONG, CHINA, SHOWING TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
MATERIAL SHIPPED FROM AMERICA, 
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wages for the miners who get it out of the ground, for the men who convert 
it into steel, for the rollers who make the rails, for the railroads which han- 
dle them, and for the ships which will convey them to Russia. It will require 
hundreds of freight cars to draw them to the coast, and it will need the tonnage 
capacity of several steamers the size of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse to take 
them to Europe. Yet this large amount of rails will be sufficient to equip 
only one-fourth of the line of the Trans-Siberian road with single track. Three 
times the above amount will be needed to equip the entire road in addition to 
what is ordered now, not to speak of the sidings necessary for trains to pass 
one another. And, if the Russian Government should ever equip the road 
with double track, it would mean the duplicating of all that has just been 
described. In other words, 1,335,000 tons of American steel would be neces- 
sary to supply the Trans-Siberian road with double track. Finally, when 
you consider the branch lines which will tap its 4,7414 miles of length like 














STATION AT IMAN, ON THE IMA RIVER, 


the innumerable branches from the trunk of a great tree and extend away +n- 
definitely into the wilds of Siberia any distance you please, the mind is dazed 
by the infinity of figuring which would be necessary to arrive even at an 
approximate estimate. A similar condition presents itself when the proba- 
ble cost of such an enterprise is considered ; for even the crude affair now 
under way is expected to cost the Russian Government $175,000,000 at the 
least, and several competent engineers have declared it their opinion that 
this estimate is not large enough by half. Yet, if doled out at first hand 
without interest, it is enough to keep 2,500 families in comparative affluence 
for fifty years. The possession of just one year’s interest on it at five per 
cent. would make the man who collected it a millionaire eight times over. 
Now, the steel rails are the least human part of the Trans-Siberian road 
with which Americans have to deal. When riding in a railway carriage, 
one’s mind is apt to stray very seldom to the track, unless it be disagreeably 
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A SIBERIAN SETTLEMENT, IN WINTER-TIME, 


so, when forced by the jolts and jars. The locomotive, however, is always 
of interest and pride to the passengers whom it has pulled. This feeling 
will be doubly enhanced for Americans who ride over the Russian road, be- 
cause the great locomotives which will draw the trains were made in Phila- 
delphia. The Baldwin Locomotive Works have been working night and 
day, turning out great wood and coal-burning engines for the Czar. Six 
thousand seven hundred men are hard at work on the engines which they 
construct at the rate of two a day. Think of it! Two complete locomotives 
every day in the year. One would almost think that there would be a glut 
in the market. Yet there are factories in Paterson, N. J., Schenectady, N.Y., 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pa., and in Illinois, with capacities comparatively 
as great. It shows the remarkable impetus that has been given to railroad 
construction—how the United States in this line is becoming the supply depot 
of the world. An instance was recently had of this in Philadelphia, where the 
steamship Puritan cleared for Siberia and China with the largest cargo of 
railway material that has ever been taken from any port in the United States. 
She was bound first for Vladivostock, and she had on board forty of the loco- 
motives which had been made at the rate of two a-day, tenders for these 
locomotives, and eightegn steel bridges for the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
These latter she left at New Chwang, China, and the combined destination is 
significant from a diplomatic point of view, as will be seen later in the pres- 
ent article. While the latter is in course of preparation, another steamship, 
the Uplands, is being loaded with a cargo similar to that of the Puritan. She 
will go to the same destination. During the latter part of 1898 Philadelphia 
sent seventy-one locomotives to Siberia, and an order for seventy-seven is 
now being executed. In addition to these it may be said, by the way, that 
over three hundred other locomotives were shipped to the Far East last year 
by American firms ; some for commercial purposes merely, others as part of 
the equipment of the Powers, who thus in times of peace are preparing for 
the struggle to come. 

All of the locomotives sent to Siberia are of the modern type, some of them 
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able to haul 3,200 tons, and all of them fully abreast of the best American 
engines of their class. This agues that the road is to be essentially modern 
in all of its parts, and not a makeshift from which a growth is expected to 
be made. For the standard of a modern railroad is a matter of dovetailed 
details. A locomotive weighing, as do the Siberians, 136,800 pounds, can 
be operated only on 80-pound rails laid on a roadbed of corresponding 
stiffness. The fitness: of things becomes compulsory. Modern cars and 
rolling stock will be ordered to accompany the locomotives ; none 
others would fit the road. Hence the Russian officials are compelled to 
turn to the United States for the rest of the equipment—first, because of the 
standard maintained ; second, because of the great speed with which Ameri- 


can wares are turned out. The triumph of the Atbara Bridge on the Nile is 
proof of this. A Pennsylvania firm made this bridge just as they might a 
sky-scraper. They found the dimensions of the river near Khartum, 
and then constructed a complete bridge ; all of the parts interchangeable ; 


every rivethole in its proper place, and every rivet exactly like every other 
rivet ; every part of the bridge numbered and ready to fit into its place in the 
general mosaic. It was, comparatively speaking, little more than a game at 
building blocks to set up that bridge—a matter of weeks, not months or 
years as it had been before. Finally, it was a great object lesson to the Eng- 
lish engineers, whose eyes it opened and whose methods it revolutionized. 
They had been used to welding the iron forms for foreign bridges and doing 
the fitting on the ground. This occupied a long time, for much of the heavy 




















SIBERIAN CONVICTS, UNDER GUARD OF SOLDIERS, WORKING UPON THE RAILWAY LINE. 
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work was done far from the factory. The American idea causes very little work 
to be done on the ground. A complete bridge is made at home and then ex- 
ported. The work of fitting is a minor consideration. This grasp and dis- 
posal of the problem in such a masterly manner has so captivated foreign 
engineers that an order to send a skyscraper abroad is logically to be expected 
in the near future. At any rate, it could be fulfilled just as was the bridge 
contract. The immediate result, however, is the regular exportation of big 
bridges and the special exportation of those on the Puritan and Uplands. 
The company which constructed the Atbara bridge has just closed a contract 
to supply 7,000 tons of bridge work for the government railways of Japan. 
This, in detail, embraces 45 double-track 100-foot spans and 11 single-track 
200-foot spans. Other firms are competing for>contracts in bridges for the 
Chinese railways, and exportations of the same kind are expected to be made in 
token of the contemplated African railways. This, while perhaps a trifle foreign 
to the subject in hand, is vet essential in view of the interlacing aspirations of 
the Powers in the East. The Russian bridges were many of them made by a 
Maryland firm, and they are of the kind that are first built and then erected. 

There has been for some time in America a scarcity of steel, which may 
hear heavily on the contract for freight cars exported to Siberia. It is not 
that there is any lack of raw material, judging the supply by previous produc- 
tion; but the inflated exportation of steel goods and the consequent activity 
of otherwise idle factories have thinned out the flow in the regular channels. 
Some of the big manufacturers, used to absorbing all the necessary ore in 
sight, have been compelled to make common issue and cause with the smaller 
men. To complicate the situation, there has been also a ‘* famine’? of freight 
cars, due, as with steel, less to the scarcity (judged by former standards) than 
to the immense and immediate acceleration in the movement of freight. This, 
also, in spite of the fact that the wheel loads of freight cars have quadrupled in 
a few years. Now, the modern freight car is not the wooden affair to which 
we have been used. It is made of steel, stamped out, and the various parts 
pressed into shape so that it may be exported conveniently. This feature of 
the car has led to orders from foreign countries, the most important being the 
Russian contract. In view of this and the extra demand at home, a car man- 
ufacturing company asked Carnegie to supply them one thousand tons of 
steel a day for ten year4. Steel, at the average market rate, is worth $20 a 
ton, so that, with an average of 300 working days in the year, the order will 
in the end be worth $6,000,000, facts of time and money of great encourage- 
ment to the wage-workers who turn out this vast amount of metal. Here 
again the advantage of the skyscraper idea in American steel-making becomes 
apparent. How much easier and economical to export the forms of knocked- 
down steel cars to be set up in Siberia than to send space-consuming wooden 
cars which would have to be made and braced before shipment, even if the 
Russians thought well of ordering the latter style at all ! 

Following out this eternal dove-tailing of the standards, each one of these 
locomotives, these freight cars, etc., must be equipped with an air-brake, an 
American product which so far has not been equalled in efficiency by any 
other device made for the same purpose. Furthermore, the universality of 
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IRON BRIDGE OVER THE IMA RIVER, 

the patents is so complete that the Russians are compelled to come to the 
United States for the right to provide this means of stopping their trains. In 
the matter of shop equipment for the minor repairs which inevitably will be 
necessary, the machinery is all being made in and exported from the United 
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SUMMER-TIME IN SIBERIA--A CONSTRUCTION GANG AT WORK, 
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States. Much of the machinery used in constructing the road has come from 
the same source. 

Let us now seize the economic moral of the situation from another stand- 
point. In the rolling mills where the rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway are 
being made, ten thousand men are employed. Six thousand seven hundred 
men are at work on locomotives for the road. The bridge-making companies 
employ 5,000 men. The freight car companies, six thousand. The Westing- 
house and the New York Air Brake companies keep five thousand men at 
work. So that on these items alone there are over 32,000 Americans at work 
for the Czar of Russia. The families of these men, roughly estimating them 
at three persons besides the men themselves, although we believe this too 
small, bring the number of Americans, men, women and children, depending 
for sustenance on the Trans-Siberian Railway to 128,000. This is a direct re- 
sult of the triumph of our methods over those of our foreign competitors. The 
indirect result, such as the number of Americans employed in the handling of 
the supplies on the way to the coast ; the prosperity resulting from the com- 
mercial contact of those employed with their neighbors ; the employment of 
the neighbors on work which otherwise would have been performed by those 
now engaged in the Siberian work ; the prestige which the United States as an 
industrial factor must achieve among nations ; the impetus which the work 
must give to iron construction in the United States, so that she may feel her- 
self competent to step in and demand her share of the immense railroad de- 
velopment impending in Asia, Africa, South America and Australia 
direct result is indeed too great to be calculated. 
of the Trans-Siberian 
American industry. 





the in- 
In its way the construction 
tailroad is an epoch-opening event in the history of 


Now, having witnessed the immediate and indicated the ultimate effect of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad on the prosperity of the United States, let us leave 
our army of American workmen to turn out the equipment, and look to the 
road itself and its probable effect on social and commercial Russia in particu- 
lar and on Europe and Asia in general. This great railway has been in the 
eye of Russian diplomacy ever since the war of the Crimea. Possibly it was 
a project before that, but that struggle showed the need of a broader develop- 
ment than Russia had indulged in theretofore. The great modern trend 
toward centralization was recognized as an increasing force by the advisers of 
the Czars quite as readily as by the ministers of other countries. Europe, 
which had entered the Nineteenth Century as a composite of many principali- 
ties, had merged into a comparative few great ‘‘ powers’’; commerce, which 
had meant formerly the traffic of town with town, now meant gigantic inter- 
change between hemisphere and hemisphere ; language, which had been 
divided and subdivided into a babel of tongues over limited areas, until 
people on two sides of a mountain employed different and unrecognizable 
idioms, was rapidly simplifying into the collective speech of a few great na- 
tions ; dress, which had been an emotional masquerade all over the world, 
had been universally simplified, until, for the male at least, one’s nationality 
was not to be recognized by one’s raiment ; travel, which had meant months 
of journeying from State to State, now meant short weeks of globe-trotting— 
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and so on through all the departments of life. This great centralizing process, 
this intcrcommunication of human actions, ideas and habits, might go on, 
theoretically, until the whole world was a unit—one great country, one com- 
mercial system, one language, one mode of dress, ete., etc.; but in the ulti- 
mate result the influence, the impress, the force, of one great nation was bound 
to predominate. It might be England, it might be Germany, it might be 
France ; but yet again it might be Russia. At any rate, her rulers began to 
adjust her destinies apparently to this end. Geographically she covered one- 
seventh of the land area of the globe, which merely numerical designation is 
qualified by the valuable location she held on the map of Europe and Asia. 
Her commerce so far lay in the products of the soil, but the nucleus was as 
great as the matured development of some other countries. Her language was 
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spoken by over 119 million persons, and she sought earnestly to maintain this 
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RUSSIAN TOWN ON THE SIBERIAN FRONTIER, WHERE THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY ; 
CROSSES THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 

showing by severely discouraging the growing use of the French languagedn 
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polite circles. In dress, which is unimportant, she followed the line of least 
resistance and adopted the fashion of the world. But in other things she was 
far less tractable. She had ways and customs of her own, modeled on the 
om governmental and religious traditions of the empire, and she did not mean to A 
give them up. However, her disposition being more Asiatic than European, 
she set about adapting the condition of affairs to suit her needs in a manner 
diplomatic, inconspicuous, but nevertheless forceful. It was a great move- 
ment, and a slow one; but, like all great movements, its momentum became 
irresistible and promised to be world-disturbing. . Where England or Germany 
might have coerced, Russia persuaded, and then menaced the result of her 
persuasion with silent alternatives. She insidiously allowed her Jewish popu- 
lation to discern and to develop her outlying commercial advantages, and then 
quietly annexed the resultant development for the benefit of her Greek Church 
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adherents. She made a hidden virtue of her penal system and scattered the 
best blood of the Empire over the cold-bitten wastes of Siberia, in the end to 
develop it and fit it for its place in the ultimate mosaic. While other countries 
noisily forced their way into the commercial recesses of China, she hung along 
the northern border of the Yellow Kingdom, studying the customs of the 
Mongol, foreseeing his needs and, in the Asiatic manner, worming her way to 
his heart. She sought to do for him inversely what the Chinese Wall once had 
done for his forefather. He had closed communication with the outside world 
with a great northern girdle of stone ; Russia hoped to open it for him with a 
girdle of steel—the Siberian Railroad. 

It was undoubtedly a significant event that the United States should have 
beaten England in the competition for the Russian contracts. One can find 
in it material for further illustration of the secret methods of the Czars. For 
the Siberian road certainly constitutes the greatest menace to the trade su- 
premacy in China of other countries than Russia. Let us see how this may 
come to be. The Trans-Siberian road as originally projected was to be one of 
three routes leaving Russia at the convenient terminal point of some existing 
railway, and extending eastward somewhere above the northern boundary of 
Mongolia and Manchuria, and dipping southward after crossing the Amur 
River to Vladivostock, on the Bay of Peter the Great, which latter is an inlet 
of the Japan sea. These three routes, which may be likened to our Northern, 
Central and Southern Pacific Railroads, were discussed more in the light of 
diplomatic and commercial expedients than in view of the engineering diffi- 
culties likely to be encountered. One of these routes was to be a continuation 
of the already existing Ural Mines Railway, extending eastward through the 
barren northlands. The Southern route was to be a prolongation of the old 
Orenburg Railway, across the unpeopled steppes and through the Barnaul 
mining district. The Central route which was chosen eventually will extend 
through a fertile, well peopled country between the objectionable rivers and 
marshes on the north and the barren steppes on the south—a course which 
will permit of its, so to speak, living on the country as it advances. But 
mark the set purpose kept always in view. These routes all converged and 
met at Nijni Udinsk, less than half of the way across Siberia, so that the plan 
of hemming in the complete northern boundary of the Chinese Empire was 
never for one moment abandoned. It is, indeed, the intention of the Russian 
Government to occupy all three routes in the indefinite future. 

If you will examine the prospectus issued by the Russian Department of 
Grade and Manufacture, you will find a carefully prepared statement of the 
ostensible purpose of the Trans-Siberian Railway. Here, for instance, is the 
proposed route: Starting at Tcheliabinsk and extending to the River Obi, 
thence to Irkutsk, to Misovskaya, to Srjetensk, to Khaborovka, to Grafskaya, 
to Viadivostock. In May, 1891, the Czarovitch, now Emperor Nicholas IT., 
broke ground for the road by digging the first sod at Viadivostock. It is also 
a fact that part of the road has been built north from this point around the 
northeastern border of Manchuria. Yet it is thought that this part of the 
road may be subsidiary—a mere branch of the main intention. Let us see 
why! If vou will take the map of China and look for its railroads, you will 
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ENVIRONS OF VLADIVOSTOCK FROM THE RAILWAY LINE. 


find probably two or three spasmodic sections of coal roads which have sur- 
vived the prejudice of ancestor worshipers and which lean toward the coast as 
though afraid of extending too far into the unprotected interior. The longest 
of these roads extends from Peking to Tien-tsin, and thence northeasterly, 
nearly three hundred miles, to Ning-yuan. Its general trend is from the 
capital of China toward Vladivostock. But this comparatively short length 


of line will soon be only part of a great svstem of Chinese railroads. It will 
be remembered by the reader that the Imperial Government granted a con- 
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cession last year to a Chinese-American syndicate, headed by the late Senator 
Brice, for the purpose of constructing a railway from Hong Kong on the 
China Sea, via Canton, to Han-Kau. Han-Kau is in the center of one of the 
most fertile and populous districts in the empire. Another concession was 
made to a Belgian syndicate for a line extending north from Han-Kau to 
Peking. So, withthe line already in existence and the proposed lines named 
in the concessions, there shortly will be in China a continuous railway route 
starting at Hong-Kong and extending through the middle of the country past 
twenty cities, running through the fertile valleys of the Yang-tse-Kiang and 
the Hoang Ho, where the value of the soil products is very great, passing 
over mountain ranges where the value of the mineral deposits is greater, 
touching half a dozen ports on the Gulf of Pechili from which con:munica- 
tion with the sea is convenient, and finally, having accomplished all thig, 
making a dead-set in the direction of the Trans-Siberian terminus—YV ladivo- 
stock. 

It is not too much to say that the Russians have anticipated this, and that 
the trend of their road will be altered en route to take advantage of the Chinese 
development. Critics of the Eastern situation have openly asserted their be- 
lief in the Russian intention to make Port Arthur a terminus of the road. 
One eminent writer declares that part of the present route of the Siberian 
road will for a time be abandoned and a sharp turn be made at Streusk on 
the Shilka River, so that the main line can pass directly through Manchuria, 
and joining a branch line from Vladivostock at Kirin or Kalyuen, pass down 
to the Chinese terminus at Ning-yuen. Then, indeed, will the Czar control 
the main artery of land communication in the East. The line which will 
probably follow the route of the Grand Canal; the Central Chinese line 
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described above ; the line which probably will stretch away from Han-Kau 
through the valley of the Yang-tse to India and Thibet—these will all be 
feeders for the great project which the Czar inaugurated in May, 1891. He 
will be able to move and to control the movement of crops and merchandise 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and he will be able at a critical mo- 
ment to hurry great legions of his conscripted soldiers from one side of the 
globe to the other in a manner which no other country will be able to antici- 
pate. Having already appealed to the Chinese mind through the oneness of 
double dealing which characterizes the two nations, he will be able to cement 
the feeling into a positive and declared alliance which will enable these two 
nations absolutely to control the politics of Asia to the enforced exclusion of 
European powers—China to avoid the personal disadvantages of partition, 
Russia to enjoy the political and commercial advantages of exclusive inter- 
course. This is the end striven for. If it comes to pass, Russia will domi- 
nate the greater part of the world. 

Meantime let us see how the work of preparation is being carried out. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway at the time of the present writing is approaching 
Lake Baikel, and hence may be said to be half finished. It has accomplished 
the point where the three routes converged and has already started to skirt 
the northern edge of Mongolia. The work is being pushed forward rapidly, 
but not so rapidly as it might be were the engineering methods employed a 
little more modern than they are. There is an underlying taint of corruption 
in the work, as may be seen from some recent reports concerning the treat- 
ment of the laborers. The laborers are unskilled or skilled, according as they 
are native or foreign to the soil. Many have been imported, but the ma- 
jority are drawn from the masses of Siberian convicts and exiles. The con- 
victs are forced to work on the road; the exiles are ‘‘induced’’ to do so. 
For the former, eight months of labor counts as one year of penal servitude ; 
for the latter, one year of work on the road counts as two of exile. But 
there is much free labor. A recent report giving an approximate estimate of 
the force employed, is as follows : 37,000 laborers ; 14,000 carters ; 6,000 
surfacemen ; 5,000 carpenters; 4,000 stonemasons; 2,000 riveters; or 
roughly, a total —counting the directors and sub-directors in charge — of 
70,000 men. 

The Government is offering great inducements to the peasants of Russia to 
settle in Siberia, and a$ a result emigration has been filling up the fertil 
plains of the Obi and the Irtish and the land beyond. Forty-three acres of 
land are given to each peasant settling in the provinces of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk, and every family is entitled to a reduction in railway fare, which 
makes the cost of traveling a mere trifle—one shilling per one hundred miles. 
Of course, once at his destination, the settler must stay, the return journey 
being possible only at a rate far beyond his means. The scheme amounts 
therefore to permanent colonization. One hundred thousand emigrants left 
the crowded Russian communes for Siberia in 1892 ; 150,000 went in 1893 ; 
180,000 in 1894. The number has been increasing since. One hundred 
thousand passed over the border during the single month of May, 1896. 
During 1898 the great mob of home-seeckers numbered 400,000, all rushing 
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madly into the land which but a 
few years ago was synonym for 
terror and desolation. Specta- 
tors have said that the movement 
resembles a panic, and that worse 
still, the authorities, unprepared 
for the gigantic influx, have been 
unable to provide for it, and that 
many of the emigrants are herded 
like cattle en route, around sta- 
tions, in cars, in wayside inns, 
etc., where the necessaries of life 
even are not enjoyed in any great 
abundance. Many of these emi- 
grants have stopped to labor on 
the railroad and so become part 
of the engineering system, which 
is better off in the way of sup- 
plies, since it is entitled to live 
on the country it penetrates. 
Doubtless many of these men 
will remain railway servants all 
of their lives, for even when the 
road is completed there will be 
needed an army of laborers for 
its maintenance, those required 
merely to clear away snowdrifts 
during several months in the 
‘year forming no inconsiderable 
number. 

So the work is being pushed 
forward with engineering diffi- 
culties that seem wellnigh insur- 
mountable ; through long valleys 
where summer is a question of a 
month or two and the frosts never 
leave the ground; over great 
rivers like the Tobol, the Ishim, 
the Irtisch and the Yenisei, which 
have to be bridged while the 
floods carry down long barriers 
of ice ; over high mountains, like 
those of the Yablonovai range, 
where a summit level of 3,685 
feet is reached, where the subsoil 
is continually frozen and the cuts 
are filled with snowdrifts ; over 
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trackless wastes where the compass and the sun are the only guides ; 
over inclosed seas like Lake Baikel, across which the Trans-Siberian 
trains will be transported bodily on 4,000 ton steamers, which will have 
to force their way through the ice. Later on, this boat-crossing may 
be done away with, but if so it will be at a cost of fifty-four miles 
of tunneling and cutting through granite, gneiss and sandstone. These 
are the difficulties of this great engineering work. Probably no other 
railway in the world will have been constructed at such an expense 
of energy, money and human suffering. Will the end justify the means ? 
In the opinion of the Czar, to whom these things are but necessary pedestal 
blocks to his throne—Yes! Already the results begin to manifest themselves. 
A recent dispatch from St. Petersburg states as follows: ‘‘ The increase of 
the traffic on the eastern and still more on the western section of the Siberian 
Railway has surpassed all expectation. The last year’s traffic returns of the 
western Siberian section show 350,000 passengers, nearly 490,000 tons of 
goods, and 400,000 peasant emigrants. Last winter, although 600 new trucks 
were added and 1,600 old ones borrowed, there was an accumulation of 
7,000 truck loads of goods for which no means of transport could be found. 
Of the 490,000 tons carried over the railway in 1898, more than 320,000 
tons consisted of cereals. With the opening of the through traffic to the 
Pacific, the extension of the road as a carrying agent must be enormous. It 
is calculated that five years hence, the Trans-Siberian Railway will have a 
goods traffic of 1,700,000 tons per annum. 

“It is proposed to spend over $40,000,000 in developing traffic during 
the next few years. Heavier rails and side tracks are to be laid, and 1,429 
bridges reconstructed. The average speed of trains is now 20 versts (13.26 
miles) an hour for passenger, and 12 versts (7.956 miles) an hour for goods 
traffic. When the reorganization is complete, it will be possible to run 
trains at 50 versts (33.15 miles) an hour, which would enable them to travel 
from Moscow to Vladivostock in ten days. The distance separating the 
Atlantic from the Pacific could then be traveled in considerably less than a 
fortnight.”’ 

The Russians are prone to revere an auspicious date. In May, 1705, 
Peter the Great founded his capital, St. Petersburg, ‘‘thereby breaking 
through the Neva a window into Europe.’’ In May, 1905, the present Nicholas 
IT. hopes to be able to travel on his railway continuously from the ‘‘ Window 
of Europe’’ to Vladivostock, the ‘‘ Golden Gate of the East.’’ It will be an 
epoch-marking anniversary, for it will probably produce as lasting an effect 
on the Asian world as did the act of the elder Czar on the European. 
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A RAILWAY ON THE ICE—PROVISIONAL CONSTRUCTION TRAIN CROSSING THE FROZEN 
IRTISCH RIVER. 
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‘DIRTY OLD POWHATAN.”’ 
Drawn by Frank T. Wood, 


THE JOURNAL OF A PRINCE CONSORT. 


[Being extracts from the journal of one John Rolfe, gentle commoner in the reign of James I mcerning his 
marriage to Pochahontas, Princess of Virginia. ] 


, By FRANCES ROBERTS. 


_T is now one year since Governor Gates did divide the land 
so that each man should have three acres of his own, the 
fruits of which no one might gather but himself. The bene- 
fits of the system are now apparent. The colonists are become 
more cheerful, industrious and prosperous than under com- 
mon law. We are now seven hundred souls in colony, new 
plantations are laid out on every side, and twenty new houses 
are built in Jamestown. I have planted my three acres of land 
in tobacco which grows wild in these parts, and am hopeful 
that it is capable of cultivation. Sir Thomas Dale says no, 
but he knows naught of agriculture......... puke : 

To the field, where I did see the Governor go by with his 
wig awry and his coat flapping in the wind. He would receive 
more respect if he were more particular in his dress. One can- 
not revere asloven. In less than an hour he returned, much 
disturbed. It seems the Captain Samuel Argall, who obtained 
corn for us in the starving time, hath kidnapped the Indian 
maid, Pocahontas, and hath taken her to his ship at the mouth 
of the James. She is daughter to old Powhatan, chief of the 
Chickahominay, and Sir Thomas says it is like to breed trouble. 

Old Powhatan hath sent to demand his daughter, and Sir Thomas hath 
ordered me to bring her to Jamestown. I set out to-morrow. I would the 
Lord had been satisfied when He created man. The tobacco hath begun to 
bloom, and I would be here to care for it but for this chit......... sonata 
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I have seen Captain Argall. A great, blustering villain in high boots and 
long, black mustaches, and his face be covered with scratches. He refused to 
deliver Pocahontas into my hands until I produced the Governor’s warrant, 
when he led me below. In the far corner of the cabin was a maid, tall and 
slight, in a dirty suit of dressed deer skins. Her hair was decked with gaudy 
feathers. When Argall drew near, she gave a fearful scream, and struck at 
him with her hands, scratching like a wild cat. When she saw me, she 
ceased and stood staring, her finger in her mouth. The light fell full on my 
old suit of crimson cloth with black trimmings, that did cost me £24 when it 
was new, and I will confess, without vanity, that I was probably the finest 
man she did ever see, being used to naked Indians. She ceased her cries and 
hung her head. I attempted to talk to her, but made little progress, as she 
knows no English. Argall is afraid of her and hath consented to let me 
carry her to Jamestown. I would sooner take a wild cat................66 

Again in Jamestown, and alive. It is a miracle. Pocahontas is a devil. 
She did keep me in hot water from the time we left the ship until I gave her 
to the Governor ; now hiding in the woods like a monkey, now mimicking a 
wild beast until my men a’ most died of fright. She jumped into the river, 
and was all but drowned, because I would not let her put my second best 
beaver on her greasy head. I thank God it is over. The tobacco is coming 
on apace, and I topped half the plants this day. I cannot help but see I 
have made a great impression on the Indian. It is fortunate that I am not 
Poe icikayrsiséasese 

God help me! A horrible thing has come to pass, and I am to be made 
miserable for life. This morning the Governor did send for me. 

‘*Mr. Rolfe,’’ he said, at once, ‘‘you are devoted to your King and 
country ?”” 

‘*Sir, my life is at your service.” 

He drew a sigh of relief, and went on to say that dark clouds had gathered 
around us; we were in the midst of great dangers; happy the man who 
could lead us forth—and so on. Words, words! As hollow as the head that 
spoke them. The gist of it was: Pocahontas refuses to return to her father, 
and Powhatan hath offered her in marriage to one of the Englishmen. 

‘‘The maid is willing, and hath expressed preference for a certain gen- 
tleman.”’ : 

My hair stood on end. ‘I saw the trend of his remarks with horror. 

** Great God, sir !’’ I interrupted, ‘‘ she is a heathen !’” 

He looked at me, coldly. ‘‘She will be baptized.”” I groaned. ‘‘ Parson 
Whittaker will instruct her. She confers honor on the man of her choice. 
She is a Princess of blood royal.’’ I thought of ragged, dirty old Powhatan, 
with his lying tongue, whom we had crowned for sport with an old brass 
crown of the London Company’s. ‘‘ Heiress, under our noble King, of these 
broad lands. In all but breeding and education she is your superior. You 
are a fortunate man, Mr. Rolfe,’’? and he smiled. 

The sweat stood on my forehead. ‘‘I am beneath her,’’ I said, to gain 
time. ‘‘My honor 4y 





‘“‘Your honor? Bah! She is willing to raise you to her rank, and the 
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Rolfes are no mean stock. You are too modest. God, but you are born to 
luck !’ He slapped me on the shoulder. 

I winced. ‘‘She must be fifteen years younger than I, who am but a dull 
scholard. In spite of your excellency’s kindness, I think she should wed 
near her own rank. There is Sir George Somers, or Sir Thomas Percy, or 
even my Lord De la Ware.”’ 

He frowned. ‘‘ Lord De la Ware is already wed, and the rest are but harum 
scarum lads. No, no, the Princess has chosen you, and the safety of the 
colony is in your hands. A refusal from you will ruin us. Powhatan only 
waits an excuse to attack us. She is of good heart. Think of her kindness 
to Captain Smith.” 

I nodded gloomily. ‘‘I wish Smith had married her,’’ I muttered. 

The Governor smiled more cheerfully. ‘‘Come, come, Mr. Rolfe, be more 
courteous. It is not every day a Princess wishes to wed you.”’ 

How could I be courteous, with the prospect of spending my life with a wild 
animal? I gave consent, I could not do otherwise, and though we had a 
toothsome stew of oysters for sup, I had no stomach for them. 

My mother! What will she say? I woke out of a sound sleep asking the 
QUAM. ccs ccrcncsssceees 

To the Parson’s, where I did see my future wife playing leap-frog with half 
a score of Indian boys. Thank God! my mother did not see her. When 
Pocahontas saw me, she did hide behind a tree, and I do not wonder. Parson 
Whittaker is instructing her, and the Governor hath promised I need hold no 
communication with her until after the wedding. 

The Governor hath begun to build a house for the Princess. O Lord! It 
is to be dressed logs like the others. Old Powhatan doth watch them jeal- 
ously, and hath demanded a house for himself better than any in the colony. 
The Governor will make his demands known to the Company, and doubts not 
that a builder will be sent out from England to build a royal palace. Poca- 
hontas doth follow me like a dog. I will not have it, and shall speak to the 
FO CIOOE, ci cic cacssivae 

Pocahontas was baptized Rebecca to-day by Parson Whittaker. The colony 
were present in their best suits, and I must confess the little devil looked 
quite demure. . 

The tobacco will be a success. Eureka! In it lies the gold we came to 
seek, and the soil be that fertile that we can fill the pipes of the world and 
our own purses. Next year I shall experiment with rice and potatoes........... 

To church to be married to Rebecca. God help me! 

To Jackson’s to get the new suit for Rebecca. It is of blue cloth and very 
fine, and with the stays, did cost me £20. Rebecca hath thrown them on the 
floor and trampled on them. Iam in despair. She hath no desire to be as 
other women............66 


She hath just come in in her new suit, and though she hath the skirt 


wrong side before, and the stays fastened in the back, she looks seemly, and 
I am satisfied that my taste is good. She blushed with pleasure at my ap- 
proval. I believe she will turn out a beauty............... 

Rebecca hath heen at cookery again, and did make a stew of green snakes, 
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which are very choice in these parts, and maize. It was poorly seasoned, 
and I could not stomach it. When I pushed the dish away, Rebecca burst 
into tears. I would starve if it were not for Dame Dawkins who keeps our 
house, which is very different from my mother’s where all is neat and 
LT ee 

Ships from England with letters for all. One from my niother, who do 
say that I confer honor on her and my father, and they thank God for such 
ason. ‘‘God grant we be not puffed up with worldly pride. Captain John 
Smith did visit us, and was amazed at your aspiring to the hand of a Princess. 
He did say that he hath often seen her royal highness playing in the streets 
of Jamestown bareheaded and barefooted, and without her court. You know 
his humorous tongue. Your father and I laughed and took his words cum 
grano salis. Greet our new daughter for us, and assure her of our love and 
loyalty. Your affectionate mother, 

**SaRAH Rovre. 

‘* Post-scriptum.—I send a few things to my daughter per Swallow. I trust 
she will like the socks which I did knit with my own hands.’’ 

Lord ! 

The Governor hath a message from the King. His Majesty is wroth with 
him for having married a Royal Princess without permission from the Crown. 
The Governor doth advise me to go to England to make my peace. It seems 
very hard that I should be in disgrace for what is not my fault, and I have 
no wish to take- Rebecca where she hath no friends. Here in Jamestown all 
know and excuse her. Yet I should hate mightily to leave her—the little 
eee 

In London two weeks, and have lodgings at the court end of town. We 
had a rough voyage and Rebecca very sick. All things frighten her, for she 
hath no idea of the vastness of the world. It is but two years since I left 
England. Have I changed as much? I realize how insignificant is man— 
an atom in a world of atoms. Sir Thomas Dale did give me a letter to the 
Earl of Somerset, who was King’s favorite when he left England. I find he 
hath given place to one George Villiers, who hath been created Duke of 
Buckingham. This is good news. George Villiers and I were at King’s 
College together, and I remember him as full of airs as an egg is full of meat. 
As I whipped him and blacked his eye I trust he will remember me. 

I have sent for new clothes for Rebecca. Hers are not in the mode, and 
until she is properly clothed she cannot appear................ 

To the Mermaid where I did meet Captain John Smith. He greeted me 
warmly and I find he has become a great man. I took him to see Rebecca. 
She did not look up as we entered, and made a fine picture of sorrow as she 
sat alone. Captain Smith strode across the room and touched her on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Matoika,’’ he said. She rose and looked at him. She did not 
know him in his fine clothes. Then she threw herself in his arms, sobbing : 
‘‘My father! You did promise Powhatan what was his should be yours, 
and he the same to you. You called him father, being in his land a stranger, 
and so will I call you.’’ Whereat Smith exclaimed he durst not, for she was 


a King’s daughter. Rebecca stamped her foot with rage. ‘‘ You,did call my 
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‘* IT WAS THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. . . . OH, LORD! THERE WAS REBECCA IN HER OLD 
DEERSKIN CLOTHES THAT I DID TELL HER TO BURN, SITTING CROSSED-LEGGED 
AS SHE WOULD IN HEK FATHER’S WIGWAM.”’ 
Drawn by Frank R. Wood. 
father father, and think you I should fear to call you father? I tell you I 
will, and you shall call me daughter, and so shall I be forever and ever.”’ 
Much more she said in the Chickahominay tongue which I do not understand, 
and I marvelled at Captain Smith that he did speak the same, knowing I did 
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not understand. When he went away Rebecca ran to him and kissed him. 


I will not allow that. She is much too handsome and Smith is not her 
father in truth 


To the Duke’s with Captain Smith. Me in my fine new suit of light cloth 
with scarlet ribbons, and a new beaver which did cost me £3.4. The Duke 
received me kindly though I fear he hath forgotten the black eye. He re- 
buked me for not sending him word that the Princess was in England and 
advised me to go to the Levee that I might make my peace with the King. 
Many fine gentlemen were there; as fine as I ever did see, and Mr. Ben Jon- 
son, a thin little man of no parts, who has been made poet laureate and who 
would pay his respects to Rebecca that he might write a poem about her.......... 

To the city on business. When I did return an elegant chariot, trimmed 
with red velvet and gold lace, drawn by six barbs and as many pages, drew 
up at the door. It was the Duke of Buckingham. I led him to the with- 
drawing room and, oh, Lord ! there was Rebecca in her old deerskin clothes 
that I did tell hér to burn, sitting cross-legged as she would in her father’s 
wigwam. A sorry contrast to my Lord, who wasa very popinjay. He bowed 
low and, raising her hand to his lips, did express his pleasure at being the 
first to welcome her Royal Highness to England. Rebecca looked at him. I 
could see his fine clothes had impressed her. She drew near and invited 
him to sit beside her. This I could not permit, and slipped into the vacant 
place myself. She glared at me but I was not frightened, though I had seen 
the same look in her eyes when she killed my dog because he did eat a cake 
she did put away for herself. I will not allow such a rake to sit beside my 
wife—one who hath had his amours in every city in Europe.......... “weve 

To court with Captain Smith, who is in high favor and who did point out 
all the notables, viz: My Lord Bacon, who is in scant favor with the King 
for he hath opposed the marriage of the Duke’s brother, Sir John Villiers, a 
vile profligate without a penny, tomy Lady Hatton’s daughter, who will have 
a well-filled purse. There was Mr. William Laud, whom the Queen hath had 
appointed Dean of Gloucester and who hath come to kiss hands on his pre- 
ferment. Prince Charles, a seemly youth, stood in the window talking to 
three men in sober dress and close cropped hair; Mr. John Hampden, who 
is newly married to my Lord of Cromwell’s daughter, his wife’s cousin, Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell, and Mr., Pym, a member of the exchequer and who is called 
King Pym by his familiars. There was a stir in the ante room and the King 
entered, leaning on the arm of the Duke. His Majesty hath little of the 
King about him. In Virginia we would call him ricketty. His legs are 
small for his body and his eyes dull and fishlike. He does not look a man 
of parts as the King of so great a country should. The Duke hath more of 
royalty. He wore a suit of pearl and silver tissue, the like of which I never 
did see. He was most gracious and commended me to the King. His Ma- 
jesty scowled and said: ‘“‘ He that hath married the Princess of Virginia? 
On my soul! You are a brave man to beard us in our very court, if you be 
that one.’’ He looked with suspicion at me. I bowed low. ‘‘I am indeed 
that unhappy man.’’ The King laughed loudly. ‘‘Zounds, man! You find 
a tomahawk as dangerous as an axe. How are our affairs in Virginia?’’ I 
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told him well, and spoke 
of the wonderful growth of 
the tobacco, whereat he did 
scowl again and did say: 
‘*Hast never read the 
‘Counterblast to Tobacco,’ 
writ by ourself? My Lord 
Bacon, see that Mr. Rolfe 
does read it. A filthy and 
pernicious habit, sir. Send 
the Princess to the Queen.”’ 
With that he passed on and 
I home in high feather, and 
did find Rebecca throwing 
cakes out of the window to 
a crowd of beggar boys. I 
shut the window and or- 
dered them away. 

Rebecca is the talk of the 
town. All the court ladies 
do wear their hair a la 
Pocahontas. My Lord can- 
not say enough of her beau- 
ty and grace. He hath run 
my Lord of Essex through 
the arm for he did say 





brown. My Lord will ask 
his mother to present her 
tw the Queen. .....i.ccses. 


This day my Lady Buck- ‘** You SHALL ANSWER TO ME FoR THIS!’ ” 
: . : Re- Drawn by Frank R. Wood. 


Rebecca was a shade too / 


ingham did present 
becca to the Queen. She looked very seemly in her white silk, broidered in 
gold, and her hair dressed from her forehead. My Lady did say that* the 
Queen received her kindly and did call her cousin and did kiss her, and that 
Rebecca did carry herself with grace. I have sent some Virginia hams to the 
Dutchess and some tobacco to the Duke. When I recall that it is only two 
years since Rebecca was a dirty little wench playing in the streets of an Indian 
village and is to-day received in the richest court in Europe, I am filled with 
wonder. 

Made arrangements with Mr. Van Dyke, the painter man, to do Rebecca’s 
portrait. He would paint her as an Indian, but that I will not allow, so she 
will sit as a court lady............... 

To the painter’s to bring home Rebecca. My Lord and Captain Smith 
there, which I do not like. To the Mermaid to sup, where I did hear that 
the Duke hath wagered £50 that he will be the lover of the new Princess in a 
month. God help her! 
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I will have to lock Rebecca up. She is coquetting with the Duke, who comes 
each day to see her on pretexts from the King. And when it is not the Duke 
it is Captain Smith, until I fear I will lose my wits if she do not cease......... 

To Paternoster Row for the newsletter, and find the Duke with Rebecca on 
my return. He said the Prince did invite the Princess to a merry-making at 
St. James. ‘‘She is ill,’’ I said sternly, for I knew full well it was not 
Prince Charles but Sir Rake himself, who would take her away, and I did 
make the most of the slight rheum in her head which she hath had these two 
days past. 

‘* What doth the Princess say ?’’ he insisted. 

‘*Mistress Rolfe,’ I corrected, white with rage, while Rebecca stood by, 
her eyes ablaze. ‘‘A woman takes rank from her husband, and my wife is no 
Princess, but plain Mistress Rolfe.’’ 

‘Ts this so, Princess ?’’ he asked with a sneer at me and a smile at Rebecca. 

I be almost ashamed to say how my heart did beat while I waited to hear 
her answer. She turned pale and slipped her arm through mine, and did 
say, sweetly : ‘‘I am no princess, but Mistress John Rolfe.’’ 

I kissed her hand. ‘‘ You see, my Lord! You have made come to the 
wrong house. There is no Princess here.’’ 

‘* You shall answer to me for this !’’ he cried, black with rage. 

But I cared nought for his wrath, I had Rebecca in my arms. 

I feel happier this day than in years. Rebecca hath asked me to take her 
away ; I am proud that she prefers me to the finest gentleman in Europe. 
She hath eonfessed she hath been in the wrong, and I do forgive her. One 
did just tell me that the Duke and Prince Charles are gone to Spain in dis- 
guise to see the Spanish Princess and that the Duke did go in a fit of pique. 
I fear me it will be my fault if a Spanish papist shares the throne of England. 
We go down in the country to-morrow. I do want my mother to see my 
wife. God knows, I love the little savage mightily ! 


UNLEASHED. 


By MAy WILKINSON Mount. 

H, stream that flows from frozen fastness, 

() With silver-shining span reflecting ~ 
The fdr skies’ reach, the mountains’ vastness, 

The boulders grim thy way deflecting ; 
That thrill of life which sets thee moving, 

Which looses thee from winter’s shrining, 
Throbs through my being—life is loving, 

And love—like thee—knows no confining. 


Oh, summer night, whose velvet fingers 
Entwine the world with pulsing flowers, 
Thou canst not still the fire that lingers 
In human hearts from sun-scorched hours. 
Above the earth and through it, thronging, 
Sweeps life a-wing, life warm, enthralling ; 
Oh, life is love, and love is longing, 
And love—like thee—knows no recalling. 
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HE great military school in the Highlands of the 
Hudson which has given to the nation the pre- 
eminent commanders of the past half century is 

but little understood by the mass of the American people. 
From the Academy at West Point went forth to the serv- 
ice of their country Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, 
Thomas, McPherson, Schofield, Halleck, McClellan, Burn- NAPOLEON EN ROUTE 
side, Hooker, Buell, Pope, Rosecrans, Ord, McDowell, grnea ty capt mar 
Howard, Slocum, Wright and Curtis, all army comman- _;va/ton board the * Bel- 


lerophon,” and present 


ders, save one—McPherson ; Hancock, Reynolds, Newton, {the Officers Mess at 
Warren, Franklin, A. J. Smith, Couch, Humphreys, 7": 
Heintzelman, French, Keyes, Gordon, Granger, Stanley, Sykes, Griffen, 
W. F. Smith, Wright, Steele, J. J. Reynolds, Parke, Gilmore, Williams, 
J. C. Davis, J. G. Foster, Emory, Grover, McCook, Augur, Hartsuff, Gib- 
bon, Weitzel, Stoneman, Pleasonton, Merritt, J. H. Wilson, and Fitz John 
Porter, all corps commanders, together with fifty-four division commanders, 
among whom are the familiar names of Doubleday, Buford, Gregg, Ricketts, 
Webb, Wilcox, Kautz, Kilpatrick, Upton, Custer, and many more. Robert 
Anderson, who held Sumter, and Lyon, one of the earliest slain in the great 
conflict, are among her sons. On the opposing side, Jefferson Davis and the 
South’s greatest generals, Robert E. Lee, Fitzhugh Lee, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
**Stonewall’’ Jackson, Bragg, Longstreet, Joseph E. Johnston, Magruder, 
Beauregard, Pemberton, Hill, McLaws, Buckner, Hood, J. E. B. Stuart, Pender, 
Street and others, all held her diploma. At the outbreak of the Spanish war 
most of the distinguished graduates of the Civil War had passed away, or been 
retired, and the ranking positions in the regular army were nearly all held 
by non-graduates who, as young volunteers, had received regular commis- 
sions at the close of the rebellion. But on the battlefields around Santiago 
the young graduates of the Academy again justified their alma mater, and 
out of the headless confusion of those fields, led the thin lines of regulars to 
victory. They, too, have been called upon to organize the new levies and 
head the regiments upon whose discipline the country depends to bring to a 
victorious close the unhappy struggle in the Philippines. Should the coun- 
try ever again have to face a war of real magnitude, it will surely appreciate 
the pre-eminence of the educated soldier, and the politico-military ignora- 
mus will pass into contempt and oblivion. 

The more accessible parts of the public buildings at West Point are 
familiar to the visiting public, but among the interesting features of the 
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Academy not so often seen is the Department of Drawing, with its large 
ateliers and galleries. These ateliers, in point of light, ventilation and 
general arrangement, have no superior in this country, and have associated 
with them a lecture-room with illustrative paraphernalia and electric lighting, 
and a photographic plant with special enlarging apparatus, which has proba- 
bly no duplicate on the continent. The present course in drawing at the 
Military Academy is mainly a course of technical graphics embraced in the 
field of applied geometry, and comprises cantography, topography, plane 
and descriptive geometry ; building, construction, ordnance, machine, forti- 
fication drawing ; military sketching, reconnaissance, and elementary free- 
hand drawing. The course pursued, before the present head of the de- 
partment assumed control, comprised a good deal of water-color painting, 
and freehand figure and landscape, in black and white, from copies. All of 
this has been thrown out as unsuited to the needs of a technical school, and 
beyond the grasp of the general student who is not studying art. Souvenirs, 
however, of this early course are still preserved in the Academy, and a large 
number of these may be seen hung around the walls and stairways leading to 
the main rooms. Although most of the work of past generations of cadets 
has been taken away by them, and is now either destroyed or preserved by 
their relatives, some historic names are still represented in this collection. 
Around the walls of the stairways and the top floors of the Academic Build- 
ing, as already said, hang pictures which are to-day the property of the people 
of the United States, and among them appear the works of Generals Sherman, 
Meade, Pleasonton, New- 
ton, Gilmore, Casey, Jer- 
ome Bonaparte and others. 
It is a regrettable fact that 
many pictures have been 
removed—one of them by 
General Grant—and others 
have been destroyed ; many 
of them because they were 
the productions of gradu- 
ates from the Southern 
States who were on ‘‘the 
other side’’ during the War 
of the Rebellion; for, in 
those days, passions ran 
high at West Point as else- 
where. The records show 
that General Grant stood 
19 and General Sheridan 
29 in the ratings of their 
classes for drawing. Gen- 
erals Sherman and Meade 





COLONEL CHARLES W. LARNED, U. 8. A., PROFESSOR OF hie! 8 
DRAWING AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY were much higher, but 
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COLONEL ALBERT 8. MILLS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT. 


Among the graduates of note who have stood high in drawing, Major- 
General John M. Schofield was No. 2; Hancock, No. 5; George B. Me- 
Clellan, No. 12; General B. McPherson, No. 2; John Newton, Chief of 
Engineers, No. 1; G. K. Warren, No. 4; James H. Wilson, No.7; J.G., 
Parke, No. 6; G. A. Gilmore, No. 2; H. G. Wright, No. 14 \bner 
Doubleday, No. 3; D. N. Couch, No. 8; John Gibbon, No. 6; A. MeCook, 
No. 12; J. F. Kent, No.6; A..8. Webb, No. 1; F. V. Greene, No. 9; 
Alfred Pleasonton, No. 5; GeRee L. Andrews, Professor at the Military 
Academy, No. 4; T. T. Casey, Chief of Engineers, No. 2 ; William Ludlow, 
Military Governor of Havana, No. 5; Irving Hale, No. 1; P. S. Michie, 
E. E. Wood and G. B. Davis, Professors at the Military Academy, Nos. 4, 6, 
and 8 respectively ; and A. 8S. Hardy, author, and Minister to Greece, No. 8. 
Two pictures which if sold would enrich the United States Treasury are early 
works of that eccentric American genius, now long resident in England, 
James McNeill Whistler, who once wore a United States uniform. He 
was, as his record shows, mainly conspicuous while at West Point for his 
proficiency in drawing, and his deficiency in everything else. James Adam 
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bli McNeill Whistler entered the Military Academy, July Ist, 1851, where he im- 
Lee mediately took and held the position of first in drawing, though he was 
Pe otherwise chiefly distinguished for his zeal in piling up demerits. He ob- 
/ tained 190 in his first year, and stood No. 212 on the conduct roll of 224 ; 
that distinguished divine, Dr. Francis L. Vinton, following hard after him as 
: No. 214. The next year Whistler had 168 demerits, held the first rank in draw- 
oe ing, and was not examined in other studies, being absent on sick leave. The 


third year he was again at the head in drawing, but was No. 39 in philos- 
ophy, had 121 demerits, was ‘‘found’’ in chemistry, and was discharged. He 
was at this time, July, 1854, seventeen years of age. 

The officers’ mess also possesses some gems and curios, in an art way, and 
probably the most attractive is a portrait sketch of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Pi taken from life, on board the Bellerophon in 1815, while on his way to St. 
Helena. It is the work of Captain Maryatt, and was presented to the mess 
by Sir Henry Irving. 

The Chair of Art and Drawing at the United States Military Academy is 
held by Colonel Charles W. Larned, who was born in New York City in 
1850, and graduated from West Point in 1870. He was appointed Professor 
of Drawing in 1876, and has occupied the chair uninterruptedly since 
then. Among his classmates were General Francis V. Greene, of New 
York City, and Professor F, 8. Holden, since many years director of the Lick 
Observatory. He is a well known writer, has lectured on educational and 
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ALFRED PLEASONTON, 1840 -’44.—WATER-COLOR DRAWING. 


Copy from colored print. Executed under the old system of instruction, now discontinued, 
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JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, JR., 1851.—WATER-COLOR DRAWING. 


Copy from print. Old system. 


art subjects, and has brought his department to rank with any in the world. 
In speaking of the work of his course at the Military Academy, Professor " 
Larned says: ‘‘ Technical drawing has become the language of modern in- 
dustry, and a member of any of the technical professions can no more be 
permitted ignorance of it than of his mother tongue. _ Everything constructed 
in our age, from a cathedral to a boathouse, from a triple expansion engine 
to a penny whistle, from a sixteen-inch rifle on a disappearing carriage to a 
popgun, from a casemated fortification to a sewer—every manufactured thing, 
and all the mechanism of manufacture of this teeming industrial age, has 
first to be expressed on a plane surface in the language of form. All the 
millions of busy hands in the industrial world are directed by the drawing, 
without whose unerring guidance the myriad wheels of industrial energy 
would cease to revolve.’’ So much for the practical bread-and-butter side. 
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There is also the intellectual side of the education of the form perceptions 
and the study of its language, and in discussing the claims of the study of 
form and the methods of its graphical expression to be considered as an im- 
portant element in any scheme of general education, Professor Larned 
says in an address delivered before the Manual Training Conference held in 
Boston : ‘‘I cannot preface the subject better than by recalling the remarks 
of Professor Huxley, in his address to the Workingmen’s Club, delivered 
some years ago, on the subject of Technical Education. He said, ‘ And 
especially I should require some ability to draw. I do not mean artistically 
—for that is a gift which-may be cultivated, but cannot be learned—but with 
fair accuracy.’ 

‘‘In his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Aberdeen, he also says : 
‘But the man who is all morality and intellect, although he may be good 
and even great, is, after all, only half a man . In the mass of mankind 











JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, 1851-’53—PEN-AND-INK STUDY FROM A COLORED PRINT 
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JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER.—WATER-COLOR COPY OF A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH FROM 
THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY C. BEAUBCEUF. 


the «esthetic faculty, like the reasoning power and the moral sense, needs 


to be 


roused, directed and cultivated, and I know not why the development of that 


side of his nature through which man has access to a perennial spring 
nobling pleasure should be omitted from any comprehensive scheme of 
versity education . . . . I should like to see Professors of the Fine Ar 
every university, and instruction in some branch of their work mad: 
of the Arts Curriculum.’ 

‘These extracts give a brief presentation of the claims of the study 
expression of form from two points of view—the technical and the esth« 
by a clear and close reasoner, a broad as well as a practical student 
problems of education, who stands squarely on the platform of scien 
utilitarianism. I say presentation : they are, in point of fact, hardly 
than allusions ; and yet, considering the man and the occasions, t! 
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much therein that is significant, and more implied. Theywill serve, there- 
fore, as a text for the development of some further considerations, based 
upon the following convictions, which are the result of my own experience : 
Ist, that the study and graphical expression of form is in nature and in pos- 
sibility of achievement for the laity upon the same general footing as other 
branches of systematic education ; 2d, that in educational importance as a 
factor of mental discipline it is second to but few studies of the general cur- 
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WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, 1836-'40,—CRAYON, AFTER A LITHOGRAPH. SUBJECT: 
THESEUS AND CENTAUR. 
Done in 1836, under Professor Robert Weir. 


riculum of our schools and universities ; 3d, that in broadening and refining 
effect upon the intelligence and in opening arenas for wsthetic develop- 
ment it has no superior among primary studies ; 4th, that in practical utility 
and universality of application it has few equals, perhaps none. These convic- 
tions are based in turn upon a personal experience of twenty-five years’ con- 
tinuous work in the instruction of young men recruited from every walk in 
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life, but princi- er RRA AMS Mar ig 2 
pally from the 
middle and 
hand - working 
classes; from 
every section of 
the country ; 
from nearly all 
of the national- 
a ities composing 
our social body ; 
with greatly 
varying degrees 
of general intel- 
ligence; and I 
think I am safe 
in saying, with 
out any previous 
graphical train 
ing whatever, in 
eighty per cent 
of the fifteen 
hundred or more 
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students each ; pine 
SILAS CASEY, 1822 -’26.—CRAYON COPY 01 
one of whom HENRY OF NAVARRE 
has come unde Draien in 18%, under Thomas Gimbrede 
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. instructor in drawing 

my personal supervision, not only in my own course of instruction, but 
as a member of the governing and examining body of the Military Acad- 
emy in the entire course of studies composing the curriculum of that 
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GEORGE G. MEADE, 1831-"35.—WATER-COLOR COPY OF A PAINTING (VIRW OF FRANKFORT). 
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institution. During this period I have closely observed the phenomena 
of formal apprehension in what may be called the average mind ; and 
the propositions I have enunciated are deliberate, and the result, I believe, 
of exceptional opportunities of study and comparison, under conditions of 
control not to be obtained elsewhere. At the Military Academy every cadet 
is required to complete and be pronounced proficient in every study of the 
course in its entirety, so that no account is taken of individual aptitude for 
special branches. It will be seen, therefore, that the opportunities for com- 
parison under average conditions are, as I have said, exceptional, and that 
the development of the individual in subjects independent of natural apti- 
tude is carried as far as education, reinforced by powerful personal motive 
and discipline, can go. Whatever prejudices are to be overcome before 
achieving the acceptance of these 
principles, in whole or in part, 
there will be none more difficult 
to deal with than those which 
arise from the twofold source of 
tradition and ignorance of the 
subject. Of the two, the former 
is the more obstinate. The lat- 
ter yields to investigation and 
enlightenment, but the preju- 
dices of tradition die hard. As 
regards the second, it is difficult, 
however, to address oneself to 
those who lack rudimentary ap- 
prehension of the subject under 
discussion. Men who have ‘‘ got 
along very well’’ without a spe- 
cial accomplishment, and have 
neither practical nor theoretical 
acquaintance with its difficul- 
ties, its effects, or special uses, 
are very apt to look upon it 
with indifference or disdain. 
Their development along partic- 
ular lines is all-sufficient, and 
what they do not understand 
loses in importance in direct 
proportion to their ignorance of 
it. This sort of prejudice is by 
no means confined to weak or 
untrained minds. I am inclined 
to think it stronger and more 
obstinate in minds which have a 
bias in particular directions, or 
which have received a high but 

















JOHN NEWTON, 1838-42 —ANATOMICAL STUDY IN 
PEN-AND-INK. 
Done in 1841, under Professor Robert Weir. 
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WILLIAM D. WHIPPLE, 1847—"51.—WATER-COLOR DRAWING FROM CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH. 
Done ih 1850, under Professor Robert Weir 


one-sided development. I have known many able and excellent men who 
regarded literature as an amusing intellectual weakness, art as a rather 
trivial eccentricity, history as rubbish, law as hair-splitting, and so on, in- 
cluding in the category of their contempt or indifference every subject with 
which their training and mental habits had not brought them into contact. 

‘Tt is a very strange fact that education since the Revival, in which the 
Greek influence has preponderated in many departments of thought and 
most forms of art, should have concerned itself so little with Greek methods 
of training. Since the humanists heralded in the streets of Padua and 
Bologna the new avatar of Pallas Athene, down to this latter day, her cult 
has been supreme in academic halls, but her methods generally have 
been ignored. A race of men the most intellectually subtle and the most 
artistically sensitive of all time, whose development was founded on physical 
culture, and with whom the acme of attainment was the skilled discipline of 
the faculties, has dominated the philosophy and art of more than twenty 
centuries, which, while copying and extolling this civilization, have never 
sought the road by which it was attained. 

‘* But the breezes of revolution are rustling through the dead leaves in 
many an academy; and the demand of the voung world of thought is for an 
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H, C. SMITHER, 1893-"97.—TWELVE-INCH BREECH-LOADING RIFLE ON BARBETTE CARRIAGE. 
WASH-DRAWING, ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION, FROM DETAIL SHOP DRAWINGS, 
Done in 18%, under Professor C, W. Larned. 
education that educates, that feeds the mind with the food of activity —not 
the narcotic of dreams and speculation ; that trains the physical faculties, 
making them skillful to perceive and to do; that prepares the intelligence 
for the great world problems of to-day and to-morrow ; that gives bread, and 
not a stone—the genius of vital intellectual growth, and not the mummy of 
withered achievements. There is no reason why everyone should not write 
the Language of Form intelligibly, the majority with fluency, and very many 
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J. F, WOODYARD, 1893-97.—MILITARY FREEHAND SKETCH OF BATTERY KNOX, 
WEST POINT. 
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with skill and beauty. Surely there is no nobler, diviner language spoken 
upon earth. As 1 have said before, | say again—it is the only universal 
language ; it is the only perfect language; it is the only unchanging lan- 
guage ; it_is the only language in which a vast number of the most important 
facts of knowledge can be expressed at all ; it is the language in which are 
expressed many of the grandest and most beautiful works of human achieve- 
ment; it is the language in whose imagery. are embodied the highest and 
most mysterious truths of the Divine Law—it is the Language of Light.”’ 
The methods of instruction are those which distinguish all work in the 
Military Academy, and are based upon the principle of originality of effort 
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DAVID Pp. corpRAY, 1886-"91,.—TroPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF WEST POINT AND VICINITY, 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY. 
Drawn in 1899, under Professor (. W. Larned 


and accuracy of expression. Every student must think for himself and work 
out his own results, and his work must prove. No instant is wasted. Every 
moment is accounted for on a schedule of progress and each day’s work is 
checked up, all errors of construction noted, and corrections made for every 
student. As a result, work is accomplished which in accuracy and finish 
will compare with that of any institution in the world. 

The correspondent of the London Standard, writing of West Point, says: 
‘One feature of the instruction at West Point commended itself to me in a 
very distinct way. Drawing is taught admirably—not military drawing and 
sketching only. The advantage of this in the field is enormous, and | may 
iNustrate this by an anecdote. One of the military attachés with the Turkish 
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army in Armenia had a 
very pretty knack with 
the pencil, and in his re- 
ports, instead of filling 
foolscap with long de- 
scriptions of a scene or 
a position, he was in the 
habit of depicting it on 
the margin or in the text. 
It is generally known 
how nearly England was 
to going to war with Rus- 
sia, just then, in support 
of Turkey. It was, there- 
fore, of the first impor- 
tance that the Govern- 




















ment at home should 
have a clear idea of the 
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PROJECT DRAWING OF PLAN, SECTION AND ELEVATION OF A 
FOR ONE COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


Drawn by all cadets. 


actual situation, and a member of the then Cabinet told me, long afterward, 
that the illustrated reports of the now distinguished officer, to whom I refer, 
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VEKTICAL SECTION OF HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE, 


DRAWN FROM MODEL, TO SCALE. 


Course for line officers. 


were of the most infinite assist- 
ance to the heads of the Govern- 
ment, before whom they were 
laid on account of the clear- 
ness and ready comprehensibil- 
ity of the documents. Many of 
the drawings now on view at 
West Point would do credit to 
their authors even on the walls 
of the Royal Academy, but the 
military drawings and sketches I 
have never seen equalled in any 
country. Their technique is as 
marvelous as the facility of the 
work, and happy indeed will the 
general commanding in the field 
be who has upon his staff a group 
of officers so skilled in military 
drawing.’’ A British officer, vis- 
iting the Academy later, writes : 
‘*T have never seen such a splen- 
did system of drawing carried 
out with such precision, and as 
this branch, as well as every- 
thing taught here, is compul- 
sory, everyone attains a certain 
amount of proficiency, far above 
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PRESERVED AT WEST POLNT, 


DIPLOMA OF ULYSSES 8. GRANT (GRADUATED 1843), 
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MODEL OF FRAME HOUSE, USED IN THE COURSE OF BUILDING INSTRUCTION, AT 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY, 
the average run of European cadets.’’ 1 cannot close these pages without 
tendering my most sincere thanks to Colonel Albert L. Mills, U. S. A., 
Superintendent of the Military Academy, for permission to copy the pict- 
ures in the department. Besides an acknowledgment of my gratitude to 
Colonel Larned, I must add that without his kind and courteous aid, and 
his interpretation of much that was technically difficult, I could not have 
gathered the facts for the preparation of this article. 
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MILITARY SKETCH OF SANTIAGO (cuBA) AND THE SPANISH LINE OF INTRENCHMENTS, 
DRAWN FROM THE POSITION OF GENERAL B \TES’S DIVISION, BY LIEUTENANT 
HORACE MAYNARD REEVE, 

This sketch was made on odd pieces of paper, pasted together with soaked hard-tack and 
furnished the first information of the kind received by General Shafter, in his advance 
upon Santiago, June, 1898. 
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GUN DRILL OF NAVAL CADETS, ANNAPOLIS, 


BOYS IN THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


By Caprrain Kospiey DP. Evans, U.S. N. 


O the lad looking ahead for a career, let me give a word of advice. Be- 
fore you make your choice, consider the naval service. Weigh its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and it may be th&teyou can decide to cast 

vour lot with those ‘ who go down to the sea in ships.’’ If you have certain 
natural qualifications -— which I will try to point out—and are willing to 
accept the benefjts and bear the hardships of such a life, I think your choice 
would be a good one. 

Settle in your mind clearly the difference between a commissioned officer 
and any other position in the naval service. The difference is very great ; 
but in saying this I do not mean to imply that a commission is the only de- 
sirable thing in the navy ; on the contrary, there are many admirable posi- 
tions which can be won and held through life by any lad not fortunate 
enough to receive an appointment to Annapolis—positions of honor and 
trust, with pecuniary compensation sufficient to keep the wolf frome the 
door. 

The only way to a commission is through the Naval Academy, and the 
only way to the Naval Academy is by appointment from a Member of Con- 
gress or the President of the United States. 

Before seeking this appointment it will be well to consider seriously 
whether you are fitted for a sea life. Do you love the sea, and are you pre- 
pared to undergo the hardships and face the privations that a sea life will 
surely bring ? 

The first consideration for any position in the navy is physic il condition. 
If you are not physically perfect, or nearly so, the examining surgeon will in 
any case decide your fate by rejecting you. Sound heart and lungs, good, 
hard, perfect teeth and well developed muscles are pre-requisites. Without 
them you cannot take the first step. Next eome the mental «jualifications, 
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and, while one may enter the navy, in almost any position, without them, it 
will not take him long in such case to rue his choice. To command a ship 
of war successfully and get from her the perfect work the country has a right 
to expect in the supreme moments of her existence, you must be a natural 
leader of men. If you have led your companions in the sports of your 
young life, if they have followed you willingly and with confidence through 
the stone battles and fights of your early school days—or it may be through 
the apple orchard or watermelon patch of some bulldog armed neighbor, you 
may feel a certain confidence that grown men will be sure to recognize the 
same natural power. If your college eight have responded to your call in the 
killing finish of the four miles and hit her up to forty-two or forty-four and 
shoved her nose across the line first because your influence was making them 
do it, you may hope that in maturer years the same power will make men face 
danger and death because you want them fo. If, in the crush of the foot- 
ball field when the last half was nearly done and no score made on either 
side, your captain has sent you through the line because he knew you would 
go, possibly with a broken collarbone, you may feel sure that some day 
another captain will send you and your torpedo- boat straight at the enemy’s 
line because he knows that you will go even if you end your life with the 
hundreds on your sinking foe. If you have among your companions the 
reputation of sticking to your job, a determination to get there somehow, 
men will recognize it in later years and work patiently under your orders 
when, as often happens, there seems to be no end in sight. 

Don’t for a moment understand me to mean that only those I have de- 
scribed make good naval officers. I only mean to say that they make the 
best for all round work. We have a number of officers in the service who 
grow sick at the sight of a tumbling sea and are never comfortable in a gale, 
but they do excellent work on shore. If they could do equally well at sea 
they would be much more valuable to the country. I have one in my mind, 
a most gifted theorist, who has done much good work for the navy, but I can 
never forget how he looked when ordered to stand by to take a thirty-ton 
sealing schooner from the Behring Sea to Sitka. The sea habit is the founda- 
tion of all good sea work. If you feel that the sea ‘habit will come to you, 
and that you will like it, then look to a sea career. 

The advantages of this sea career are few, but very marked. First of all 
comes the discipline, and of this I cannot say too much. It is above all 
things the important one. Some lads take to it kindly, but with the ma- 
jority it is not so. But, as with the metal, the higher the temper, the more 
valuable the spring, when once the spring is completed. You may be per- 
fectly sure that no man can successfully command men who cannot com- 
mand himself, and thorough discipline alone enables you to command your- 
self. This naval discipline of which we hear so much, and which, I venture 
to say, is about as little understood as was the navy itself before the late war, 
is different from that in any other branch of the service, and possibly differ- 
ent from that in any service of the world. Officers and men are tauglit, and 
thoroughly taught, to obey without question the orders of their superiors, 
but with this comes a feeling of respect and personal regard which vou do 
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not find in any other service. It follows naturally from our surroundings 
and the conditions we have to face. Six hundred men in a battleship make 
a large family and complicate the problem of housekeeping more than most 
people would imagine. And those six hundred men are elbowing each other 
and their officers during all the twenty-four hours, day in and day out, for 
all the years of her commission. ‘They must be fed three times a day, 
clothed, inspected, put to bed, and taught the thousand and one things they 
must know to meet their obligations to their country in the supreme mo- 
ment of battle. Anyone who has commanded such a crew could tell you 
most interesting stories of the care of his men, from the hardest character of 
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A CADET’S ROOM, AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS 

them all down to the youngest apprentice ; all lay their troubles before the 
‘fold man ’”’ (the captain) with the confidence born of such close intercourse, 
that he not only can, but will, extricate them from any difficulty. And 
when this same ‘‘old man’’ shoves them into some hot place, it is beauti- 
ful to see how they look into his face and go. All this makes up what I call 
naval discipline. It is very good for those who have it, but very hard to 
define. 

Outside of the education involved in the matter of discipline, and of next 
importance to it, is the technical education received by all classes in the 
naval service. The course of study at Annapolis is admitted on all hands to 
be about the best prescribed anywhere. If we may judge by the results pro- 
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duced we may come to this conclusion. It is meant primarily, of course, te 
fit men for officers in the navy, but you will find, if you look about you, 
that many high in the various professions and the business of the country 
claim the Naval Academy as their alma mater. For the lad who enters the 
service as an apprentice, hoping some day to win his warrant as a gunner, 
hoatswain or carpenter, there is nowhere else such a school to fit him for his 
work. In adaition to his books, he is taught to work with his hands. If I 
could only impress upon the minds of the lads who may read this article the 
importance of learning to do something with their hands ! How much more 
independent, and even more valuable, a man is who can work with his 
hands as well as with his head! A man who can work with his head only is 
better than a man who can work with his hands only, but a man who can 
work with both is the best of all. Our naval apprentice is taught this—first, 
on a training ship at sea, then, if he deserves it, in a machine shop at the 
Washington gun factory, and last at the Torpedo School at Newport. You 
have only to look through the various electric lighting plants of the country 
to find how our apprentices are valued. You will find that their employers 
seek them because of their discipline and trustworthiness. 

The advantage of steady employment and sure pay must not be over- 
looked. A Government check is always honored, and it is very comforting 
to know that you will surely have one when the end of the month comes 
round. No one can say that we are overpaid, but we have enough to live on, 
and a proper economy is good for every man. If it is your thought to amass 
wealth, stay out of the naval service. 

The advantage of foreign travel, aad it is a great advantage—indeed, the 
greatest educator, comes to all in the naval service. All those who have eyes 
to see may enjoy the beauties of nature and of art. The social side of the 
question is one belonging, primarily, to the officers. They alone have the 
duty imposed on them of entertaining the guests of their country and paying 
the bill out of their own pockets. 

Another, and the last advantage I shall mention, is the physical training 
that all in the naval service nust accept and submit to. In these days of 
mastless fighting machines the question of how to harden up the crew and 
make them fit for the hard struggle of battle is a most serious one. From its 
thoughtful study has resujted the present gymnasium and setting-up exer- 
cises, boxing bouts, ete. The effect is good, as anyone may see who will 
watch a crew of one of our battleships swimming after a long, hard day at 
coaling. In the old days a trip over the masthead in the morning for the 
idlers, and two hours spar and sail drill for all hands, gave us men the like of 
which we cannot have to-day because no exercise can be found equal to 
going aloft for steadying the nerves, improving the heart action and filling 
out the lungs. So we must do the best we can to prepare our men for the 
strain of three or four hours’ hard fighting below the steel decks, with the 
thermometer one hundred or more. That we have succeeded fairly well 
recent events would seem to indicate. 

Of the disadvantages of this sea life I have very little to say. They exist, 
of course, but with one exception they are trifling. The absence of home 
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PRACTICE WITH THE BIG GUN, ON BOARD TRAINING SHIP. 


influence on a lad is a serious disadvantage, and so the absence of the father 
is a serious matter for the growing family, particularly for the boys. Of the 
hardships, this same absence of the father is the greatest. It is a real hard- 
ship for him and the mother, but what calling in life has not some hardship 
as great as this? ‘For the other hardships of sea life—and they are many— 
we care nothing; they tend to make the seaman the man he is—brave to 
face danger, tender in his sympathy for those who suffer, and loving always 


his country. No man knows the beauty of a clear moonlight night so well 
as he who has stood on the bridge through the gale, the snow and the fog, 
with his heart thumping loud in his threat and his eyes straining hard for 
the breakers or the derelict. No man knows how much a letter from his 
home can mean until he has waited for one for long, weary months on the 
other side of the world. No man knows how dear his home and his country 
are until he has spent years away from them, but then he does know better 
than any other when he returns and feels the blood really throb through his 
veins. Hardship makes the man for our work as surely as hammering 
makes the metal pure. 

And now of the chances of success and promotion in this naval lift Any 
enlisted man may win a warrant. This means the uniform, pay and_posi- 
tion of a warrant officer, with the privilege of retirement at the age of sixty- 
two years—a position of honor and trust, and a comfortable salary for life. 
Good conduct and honorable, faithful service will win this, and in winning 
it you may perhaps be lucky enough to go with a Hobson on a Merrimac. I 
remember perfectly how I sentenced Murphy, seaman, of the Jowa, to death, 
as I thought, when, after volunteering for the job, I selected him to go with 
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Hobson on his daring trip. Twenty officers and six hundred men had 
volunteered in response to the signal from Admiral Sampson, ‘‘ I want volun- 
teers to sink the Merrimac.’’ In reply to my signal, ‘‘ How many do you 
want ?’’ the answer came, ‘‘ One seaman.’’ But how to select the one out of 
all the gallant fellows who were so anxious to go? Eventually heads or tails 
decided in favor of Murphy, and those who saw his face will never forget his 
smile and the shake of his head as the offers came: ‘‘ Fifty dollars for your 
chance, Murphy!’ ‘‘One hundred and fifty, Murphy!’ It was worth 
many days of hardship to be Murphy. It was worth many long night 
watches to have a chance even to be Murphy. And think what it must have 
been to sit in the boat with Cameron Winslow when that gallant chap cut 
the cables off Cienfuegos. Only ninety yards to the shore—fifteen hundred 
Spanish infantry and several machine guns, making the Mausers sing and the 
water foam, yet they sat still, the brave boys in the blue shirts, and sawed away 
on the cables until the job was done. Some died, and many will carry scars to 
their graves for that day’s 
work, but wasn’t it worth 
half a lifetime of hard- 
ship to be one of them? 
To be in the place of 
Wainwright of the Glou- 
cester, Winslow of the 
Marblehead, Bagley of the 
Winslow, or Blue of the 
Suwanee, when he located 
Cervera’s fleet, is worth 
a thousand times the 
hardships they ever suf- 
fered. And they are 
only the average officers, 
and their chances may 
come to any of those 
‘““who go down to the 
sea in ships’’: 






























‘*Those who are true to 

their country and God 

Will all meet at the last 
reveillé, my boys !”’ 
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WOMEN IN WASHINGTON. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XVI. 
By Mrs. Joun A. LoGaN 
LL courts of Europe have from time immemorial had their reputed 
female court favorites, and it has been intimated that the American 
Court has been no exception. Names familiar in our history have been 
coupled with those of women who were supposed to reign supreme and to dic- 
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tate the action of men in high places. One celebrated case actually came 
near breaking up a Cabinet, and did result in invoking Presidential de- 
cree forcing social recognition, which had been withheld before Executive 
interference. 

There is no denying that we have had designing, intriguing women at the 
National Capital since the foundation of the Government, but in the last 
quarter of a century all women have taken a different position than that 
accorded to them in the carlier years of the Republic. It would be a brave 
woman indeed who would for a moment claim undue influence over any offi- 
cial or national legislator. She would at once put herself in a very unenviable 
category. 

In these days of telegraphic and telephonic communication, newspaper 
enterprise and the constant use of photography in placing before the public 
conspicuous and even inconspicuous people, there is no opportunity, if there 
were a desire, to carry on important intimacies. Every public man is watched 
every hour of his life by his opponents or rivals and their agents. We so 
thoroughly disregard individual rights that there is no man bold enough to 
take the chances of exposure, however much he might be prone to evil. I 
have watched legislation and legislators, and do not believe that any woman 
has any influence whatever over any legislator or official of the Government, 
dissevered from that of her sex in general. 

That good women have, by proper appeals and the presentation of causes 
in their true light to Congress and Executives, attracted their attention and 
‘aused reforms and favorable consideration, there is no doubt. But in the 
general acceptance of the term and the appointment of women by any organ- 
ization to influence Congress or Executives to do this, that and the other 
thing, no greater mistakes could be made, or greater indignity offered. For 
many years we have had an opportunity to know the effect upon Members 
and Senators of such attempts to ‘‘influence them,’’ resulting always in 
bitter opposition to the measure advocated. Designing men have employed 
women as unscrupulous as themselves to try to accomplish their schemes, but 
as a rule they have signally failed, as few women are astute enough to play 
such parts successfully. 

Collectively, women have wielded immense influence in our land in the 
furtherance of just and noble causes, in the advancement of education, Chris- 
tianity and civilization. Th her sphere as guardian of the sacred precincts of 
home and country, in her self-sacrifice and devotion to what she believes to 
be right and holy, woman has reigned supreme in the hearts of the men 
of the Nation and has influenced them to right living and to right doing, 
and inspired patriotism and manly deeds. 

What man in the United States would not be influenced by Clara Barton, 
should she approach him in behalf of the great work she has been and is do- 
ing? It has been difficult for the sturdiest statesman this country has had to 
resist the appeals of that noble woman, Susan B, Anthony, and her colleagues 
in behalf of woman sufferage through national legislation. The noble women 
who have gone before the Committees of Congress soliciting appropriations 
for charity for the unfortunate are the women who have influenced such 
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guardians of the Treasury as Allison, Cockrell, Thaddeus Stevens, Holman 
and Cannon of Illinois. It is more the object and the righteousness of the 
vause than the sex of the advocates that influences men in the right direction. 
I have always resented the reflection upon my sex and the honesty of the 
opposite, when it has been claimed that women could influence legislation. 

I was present recently on an occasion when a motion was made in a 
local organization of women at the behest of the National society to appoint 
a committee of women from each local society to ‘‘influence Congress’’ to 
make appropriations to carry out an enterprise they had adopted. It seemed 
to me audacious and offensive, and that any woman accepting such appoint- 
ment hardly realized the temerity of the proposition. 

American women are too intelligent, have been too highly honored by 
American men, to be ambitious to figure in a false position. They owe it to 
themselves to resent such questionable compliments and to band together in 
all good work for the greatest good to the greatest number. 

It is woman’s special providence to stand for ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things of good report’’ (Phillipians, Chap. IV, v. 8). 
In doing this, she makes a proper impression on the minds of others that 
eventually yields a rich harvest, and I could not be so disloyal to womankind 
as to believe they are in any sense responsible for vicious or improper legis- 
lation, or for trying to secure the passage of bills appropriating money to pay 
fraudulent claims ; and I believe furthermore, that there is no man in public 
life such a specimen of total depravity as to yield to the influence of any 
woman who would lend herself to the advancement of unrighteous measures. 
All women are not discreet, any more than are all men, and doubtless some 
unwise women have boasted of their influence and thereby obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety, when as a matter of fact they had none whatever and had 
mistaken courtesy for admiration. Few men will answer a woman’s appeals 
as truthfully as they sometimes do those of other men, and weak women are 
sometimes too easily flattered and do not realize that they are being adroitly 
side-tracked by honeyed words that mean nothing save an opportunity to es- 
cape from their importunities. In this practical age and absolute freedom 
for all sexes and conditions, woman is seen everywhere and can, with pror. 
priety, go where she listeth, and feel assured of courtesy from all classes. In 
availing herself of these privileges, however, she should not forget that men 
have some rights that it is her duty to respect. The reign of the queens of 
the lobby is over, if indeed it ever existed. Only last year a distinguished 
Senator rose in his place in the Senate and made a motion to rid the Capitol 
of the masculine lobbyists, who were reported as infesting the Halls of Con- 
gress, nothwithstanding some of them had once occupied seats in the Senate 
and House. If the feeling is so strong against the sterner sex engaged in 
the disreputable business, it is not likely that any woman would have the 
courage to undertake to influence our national legislators, who are ever patient 
in listening to the claims of deserving people, be they men or women 








THE ROOM ON THE ROOF. 
A TRUE GHOST STORY. 
By M. E. M. Davis. 


his somewhat nervous pace, and halted with an air of 
indecision. But Mrs. Lawson had caught sight of him 
from the gallery where she sat, with a huge handbell 
on her knee, waiting for her boarders to come home to 
supper. 

‘* Howdy, Alick!’’ she called, with a familiarity 
bred of an acquaintance with the young man’s baby 
linen. ‘‘ It’s a month o’ Sundays since I’ve seen you. 
Come right in !’’ 

Sinclair returned her greeting cordially, but shook his head in response to 
her invitation. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘‘I have not time to come in. I—I only want to see you 
for one moment.’’ 

There was a shade of embarrassment on his handsome face. Mrs. Lawson, 
a lean, tired-looking old body, trotted down the hollyhock-bordered walk to 
the gate. 

‘‘The truth is, Mrs. Lawson,’’ Sinclair went on, with visible effort, ‘‘I 
came by to see if you would take Katharine and myself to board ‘i 

‘In the name of the blessed Lamb !’ ejaculated Mrs. Lawson, staring at 
him over the gate pickets, ‘‘ whatever has happened? What do you want to 
go anywhere and board for? Ain’t the Catalpas 

‘* Nothing has happened,”’ interrupted Sinclair, recovering his composure 
in the face of her excitement, ‘‘only Katharine, as you know, is not well, 
and she fancies that a change would do her good. The Catalpas + 

Mrs. Lawson was not listening. She glanced over her shoulder at her own 
dingy, boarder-ridden house, and then down the road, in the direction of 
Judge Sinclair’s stately mansion. It stood beyond the edge of the little 
town, in the midst of spacious grounds. She could not see it, but she knew, 
as it were by heart, its handsome rooms, its carved sideboards loaded with 
cut-glass and silver, its well-ordered servants, its air of luxury and refine- 
ment. 

‘*Tt is a wrench to me to leave the old place,’’ Sinclair was saying, frankly, 
when the outworn soul came back with a sigh to the realities of the moment, 
‘‘and my father will be very lonely now that my mother is dead. But 
Katharine has set her heart on it, and if you will take us Ss 

















‘*T haven’t a sign of a room left, Alick,’’ Mrs. Lawson broke in—‘‘ except 
the room on the roof,’’ she added, dubiously. 

‘* Well, what is the matter with the room on the roof ?’’ demanded Sin- 
clair, whimsically. 
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He threw back his head as he spoke, and screwed his eyes up at the box- 
like structure planted on the roof of the low cottage. 

‘* Nothing,’’ returned Mrs. Lawson, hastily, ‘‘ nothing at all, except that 
it is so small. Besides, the stair is like a ladder. Katharine would 
never % 





‘All right ; V'll take it at your own price, Mrs. Lawson.”’ 

Mrs. Lawson opened her lips to speak again, but the voung lawyer, with a 
handshake, was gone before she could make up her mind just what to say. 

** Well,’ she muttered, gazing after him, ‘‘I reckon I’m in for it. But 
whatever im goin’ to do with that screechin’, faintin’ bundle of nerves, Katha- 
rine Sinclair, the Lord knows! Jdon’t. Poor Alick !’? And she returned 
to the house, clanging the supper-bell vigorously as she went. 

Sinclair slackened his pace again as he approached the gate which opened 
into the quiet garden at the Catalpas. His heart beat violently. He lifted 
the latch with as little noise as possible. But, as he had foreboded, the 
slight sound startled his wife. She sprang with a sharp cry from the bench 
where she was sitting, pressing her hand to her side and trembling from 
head to foot. 

‘*My poor Katharine !’’ exclaimed her husband, catching her in his arms, 
where she lay pallid and almost lifeless. 

She was very beautiful, the golden-haired girl whom Alick Sinclair had 
brought, a bride, to his father’s house less than two years before. The mys- 
terious malady which developed shortly after her marriage, and which con- 
tinued to baffle her physician, had robbed her cheeks of their color and 
bloom. But it added an indescribable charm to her delicate face and fragile 
figure. An unearthly expression dawned into her large blue eyes—a prescient 
gaze, as if her vision, like her sense of hearing, had become abnormally 
acute. Something almost akin to awe filled those around this exquisite 
young creature at sight of her strange and inexplicable sufferings. She had, 
apparently, no bodily ailment But the slightest irregular sound thrilled her 
with nervous alarm ; her attenuated frame shook with convulsions at any un- 
expected appearance ; she paled at a whiff of unaccustomed perfume, She ate 
but little, and seemed to have quite lost the faculty of sleep. Latterly, a 
morbid distaste for the old Sinclair homestead had possessed her. She 
breathed with difficulty within its lofty walls ; she was oppressed by the 
atmosphere of its shadoWwy garden. 

‘‘Take me away, Alick! Somewhere—anywhere !’’ she moaned, unceas- 
ingly, with a note of childish entreaty in her voice. 
** X* x + 2k ** 2 * * 

‘‘ Listen, Katharine,’’ said Sinclair, when the fainting fit had passed, and 
the wan face, still resting on his shoulder, smiled up into his, ‘‘ 1 have some 
news for you. I have engaged room and board at Mrs. Lawson's 





“Oh, let us go now, at once !’’ interrupted Katharine. She seized his 
arm and sought to draw him along the path. His eyes wandered toward the 
roof which had sheltered his infancy and boyhood, and a sigh which he 
could not repress escaped his lips. 

‘¢ Forgive me, Alick !’’ said his wife, humbly. Her arms dropped to her 
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side. Her white-clad form, touched by the last rays of the setting sun, 
looked so wraith-like that his heart smote him. 

‘*Come, then !’’ he cried, holding out his hand. 

The same night saw them installed in Mrs. Lawson’s room on the roof. 

The room was small. A four-posted, mahogany bedstead, with balduchin 
and side steps, occupied at least one quarter of the floor space. The remain- 
ing furniture consisted of an old-fashioned Psyche dressing-table, a lamp- 
stand set primly in the center of the room with a lighted lamp upon it, a 
couple of chairs, an armoire and a washstand. One long French window 
opened directly upon the flat roof, a smaller one with latticed blinds over- 
looked the garden below. 

Sinclair, seated on the side of the bed, smiled as he compared this cramped 
rookery with his wife’s ample dressing-room at the Catalpas. But he felt an 
unwonted lightness of spirit. He could see the reflection of Katharine’s face 
in the mirror opposite. She stood with her back to him brushing out her 
long hair. There was a look of content on her white brow ; he even fancied 
a touch of color in her lips ; her golden hair seemed to have regained some- 
what of its lost lustre. 

‘* She was right,’’ he thought ; ‘* the change has already helped her.’’ 

He watched with delight the rhythmic motion of her slender arms. 
Meanwhile he chatted gayly of his boyhood days, and the recollections 
aroused by Mrs. Lawson’s motherly gossip. Katharine listened, turning 
from time to time with a nod or a smile. 

‘*Once, I remember,’’ he went on, ‘‘ Mrs. Lawson came to the Catalpas 
with a 

He stopped abruptly, staring confusedly into space. He passed his hand 
across his forehead’ and continued his story. But the words were uttered 
mechanically. Was there—he was asking himself — was there something 
moving between Katharine and himself? Something faint and shadowy ?— 
cloudlike? misty? Yes! No. He shut his eyelids tightly and opened 
them again. Yes! He could see it plainly now, the gray-clad figure of a 
woman with head drooped to her breast and arms hanging at her side. It 
—she — was tall and slender; a veil drawn over her head concealed the 
upper part of her face, leaving visible only a sharp chin and pale, compressed 
lips. She paced slowly back and forth, from the window opening upon the 
roof to the washstand set against the opposite wall, pausing slightly at each 
turn, and passing through the lamp-stand as if it were not there. The lamp 
at each passage gleamed palely through her drapery like the moon through a 
cloud. Sinclair finished his story deliberately, though he was no longer con- 
scious of his spoken words. The faint rustle of a robe trailing across the 
polished floor had become distinctly audible ; a vanishing perfume of dried 
rose-leaves filled the air. His heart froze in his breast. He looked at his 
wife, now winding the heavy coil of hair about her head. 

“My God!’ he groaned, inwardly, ‘‘now Katharine will turn around ! 
She will see it! The shock will kill her! She will die! She will drop dead 
before my eyes !”’ 

Even while he strove to utter the word of warning which his paraiyzed 
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tongue refused to frame, she came across the room, touched her warm lips to 
his forehead, and passed on to the washstand. She stood laving her slim 
hands ; the woman! the thing !—Sinclair knew not how to name it—con- 
tinuing its measured tread, turned at the window, crossed the intervening 
space, and paused for a second beside her. The floating ends of the veil, as 
if blown by an invisible breath, fluttered above Katharine’s head and lay 
like a white vapor on her golden hair. 

** Katharine !’ the words burst involuntarily from his lips. He sprang 
forward with outstretched arms. 

“Did you speak, Alick?’’ asked his wife, looking over her shoulder. 

‘* Yes—no—that is, I ’? he stammered, a cold sweat beading his forehead. 

The Visitor had resumed her ghostly walk. 

‘* Dear Alick,’’ said Katharine caressingly, ‘“I know you must be tired. I 
will be ready for bed in one moment.”’ 

‘*She sees nothing! She hears nothing! Oh, thank God !’’ thought Sin- 
clair, turning his hot eyes from the white-robed figure kneeling in prayer by 
the bedside to the gray-clad shadow moving up and down the room. 

Katharine nestled like a tired child among the pillows and fell instantly 
asleep. Her husband hung over her in an agony of amazement and incredul- 
ity. Could it really be that she was sleeping? Was she not rather dead? 
Her regular breathing, the smile on her slightly parted lips, the soft abandon- 
ment of her limbs, reassured him. Yet, how strange! How long since she 
had slept thus! ‘‘ Thank God !’’ he breathed again, drawing the lace netting 
over her. 

In his exultation he had forgotten the thing. It faced him as he turned. 
The rustle of its garments sounded louder in his ears ; the vanishing perfume 
was fresher ; the outline of the moving figure was more clearly defined. But 
his nerves had steadied themselves. He had not the slightest belief in ghostly 
phenomena. ‘‘This,’’ he argued calmly within himself, ‘‘is plainly a delu- 
sion of my senses. If there were anything’”’ 





—his lip curled derisively— 
‘‘if there were anything, Katharine, with her spiritual insight, would see it. 
She would divine what a clod like myself could never hear. It is nothing. 
It is a delusion.”’ 

In spite of this conclusion, however, he could not, for the life of him, ap- 
proach the lamp to put out the light. Half ashamed of his weakness, he 
seated himself again on! the side of the bed, now fixing his eyes upon the pure 
face of his slumbering wife, now following with a strained gaze the measured 
movements of the delusion. 

The short summer night passed with lagging monotony. Suddenly the 
watcher felt his tense nerves relax. Jt was gone. A fresh breath, as of coming 
dawn, stole in through the latticed window. He sank upon the bed with a 
long-drawn breath of relief. 


He was awakened by Katharine’s voice. ‘‘Get up, you lazy boy !’’ she 
cried ; ‘‘and, oh, Alick, do hurry. If you only knew how hungry I am !”’ 

His eves were dazzled at first by the sunlight streaming in at the open win- 
dow. When he recovered himself he stared at his wife in speechless aston- 
ishment. Could this radiant girl be the nervous and helpless invalid who had 
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quitted the Catalpas only the night before? Every trace of languor and suffer- 
ing had left her face ; her eyes sparkled ; her cheeks were glowing. 

‘Heaven bless Mrs. Lawson and her room on the roof !’’ he said fervently, 
clasping her in his arms. 

After breakfast she accompanied him to the gate. ‘‘ You will dine at the 
Catalpas, Alick,’’ she admonished him at parting ; ‘‘ that will bring you back 
to me after Mrs. Lawson’s sundown supper.’’ 

He demurred a little at this arrangement, but yielded, secretly grateful for 
the tact which opened a way to soothe his father’s wounded feelings. He 
walked on to his office with a light step and a lighter heart. The illusion of 
the past night seemed now so absurd that he laughed aloud, remembering it. 

‘*]T was nervous and anxious about Katharine,’’ he whispered apologetically 
to himself. 

Dusk had fallen when he returned to the boarding-house. The parlor was 
lighted, and through an open window, to his amazement, he saw his wife. 
She was seated at the piano ; the other inmates of the house stood in a semi- 
circle behind her. Her fingers wandered over the cracked keys in a short 
prelude, and then her voice arose, clear, full-toned, vibrant, on the air. 

Sinclair trembled ; a sob choked his throat. He stole noiselessly through 
the hall and up the ladder-like stair to the room on the roof. There he sank 
into a chair and covered his face with his hands, fairly overcome with emo- 
tion. He had thought never to hear that glorious voice again. 

‘At last!’’? he murmured rapturously. ‘‘ At last she is really well ; for 
she is singing.”’ 

He started up, his senses suddenly alert. The room was quite dark ; but 
the darkness made the gray-clad figure only the more apparent. A wave of 
anger surged over him. 

‘*Who are you? What are you?”’ he shouted, throwing himself directly 
in its path. 

It came nearer, steadily nearer. He saw behind the veil a pair of dark, 
sad eyes. A chill sensation quivered along his veins. He struck out savagely 
—at nothing. He whirled about; it had passed through his opposing body 
and was already nearing the window. 

‘*T am certainly going mad,’’ he muttered, staggering back with upthrown 
arms. 

‘*Are you here, Alick? And what are you doing in the dark ?” Katha- 
rine entered, followed by a negro servant carrying alamp. ‘‘I felt you come 
in while I was singing. Were you listening? That was the song I sang the 
night I saw you first, Alick. Did you remember?”’ 

He drew her to his breast with a vehemence that twenty-four hours earlier 
would have frightened her. For a moment he felt himself clinging to her for 
bodily and mental support. Then the agonizing fears of the night before 
returned to him. 

‘‘Tt is there! She will see It! The shock will kill her! She will die! 
She will drop dead before my eyes !”’ 

As before, his fears were groundless. She disengaged herself from his em- 
brace and flitted lightly about the room, recounting with girlish buoyancy 
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the little happenings of the ddy. Sinclair looked at her, numb and impassive. 
Once, reaching out a hand to adjust the lamp-shade, she encircled the Thing 
with her arm, her laughing, unconscious face nestling against its bosom. 

‘*T am going mad !”’ he repeated again and again through the long vigil of 
the night, while his wife slept with her hand clasped in his and the Woman 
walked to and fro, her garments trailing on the floor, her veil floating like a 
white mist behind her. ‘‘God help me, I am mad!”’ he groaned, when, with 
the first streak of dawn, the woman vanished, leaving no sign. 

He made no pretence of trying to sleep, but sat with his head on his breast, 
his gloomy eyes fixed on the floor, until he heard Mrs. Lawson moving about 
in the hall below. Then he arose softly and descended the stair. 

‘* Mrs. Lawson,’’ he demanded abruptly, laying his hand on her shoulder, 
‘tis there anything—has anything ever been said about the room on the roof?” 

‘** Don’t say a word, Alick,”’ she interrupted in an awe-struck whisper. ‘‘I 
can see it in your face. She hasn’t walked before, not that I know of, since 
my mother saw her, and that was before you were born. ve never seen her 
myself. I never dreamt that she was walkin’ yet. Lord, what have I done? 
I didn’t want to put you there. Poor Katharine i 

‘*Don’t worry, Mrs. Lawson,’’ he said kindly. ‘‘ Katharine has seen 
nothing as yet; but I have.’? He smiled grimly, yet with a certain sense of 
relief. ‘‘At least,’’? he thought, ‘‘it is not quite madness. What does it 
mean ?’’ he asked aloud. ‘‘ Who was it—she?”’ 

‘*They say,’’ returned Mrs. Lawson, still speaking in a whisper, ‘‘ that old 
Squire Lawson, my husband’s grandfather, had that room built as a sort of 
jail for his young wife, who went out of her mind, poor thing, and no wonder, 
for the Squire was a terrible old man! He took her baby from her and shut 
her up in that room and kept her there by herself until she pined away and 
died. My husband clomb up on the roof once when he was a boy and saw her 
through the window walking up and down. She had a veil on her head. 
That was before she died. After she died she came back and kept on walking 
just the same. All the Lawsons used to see her. I never saw her myself, 
but my mother did once. That was before you were born.’’ Mrs. Lawson 
was sobbing and wringing her hands. ‘‘ You must take Katharine Sinclair 
away before she sees her. It would kill her. But don’t say anything about 
it outside, Alick. My boarders would all leave me. I would be ruined,.’** 

Sinclair soothed the excited old woman into quiet. Then he remounted 
the stair. Katharine, in her white dressing gown, met him on the landing. 

‘‘T missed you when I awoke, Alick, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ Where were you?” 





‘‘Katharine,’’ he began with studied carelessness, ‘I find this room very 
small; don’t you? And Mrs. Lawson is well-meaning, but she is tiresome, 
good soul! I think I will look up more comfortable quarters during the day. 
Can you be ready to leave here this afternoon ?”’ 

She placed her hands upon his shoulders and held him at arm’s length for 
a moment without speaking. Her eyes were brimming with mischief; a 
smile danced about her red lips. 

** Alick,’’ she said, ‘‘I know why you wish to go away. Yow are afraid of 
the Woman who walks here at night. Did you think I had not seen her?”’ 
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Sinclair's jaw dropped. He stared at her with an amazement which was 
almost ludicrous. But before he had recovered himself sufficiently to speak 
Mrs. Lawson came panting up the stair and thrust a pallid face in at the door, 


The house was on fire ! 


In an incredibly short time the old wooden build- 
ing was laid in ashes. 

Sinclair and his wife returned to the Catalpas. It was Katharine who 
insisted, with a sort of gay perverseness, upon this. But even as they passed 
under the arched gateway the mysterious gloom fell back upon her. Sinclair, 
now almost as morbid as herself, could have sworn that he saw its descent in 
visible form. Her hair on the instant became dull and lifeless ; her cheeks 
fell hollow ; the red on her lips changed to a gray pallor. 

A moth fluttered against her bosom. She fled, palpitating with terror, 
across the old garden. 

SS ** x ** o * * x X 

Sinclair stood, hardly a month later, looking down on his wife’s upturned 
face. Once more she slept profoundly. A mocking-bird whistled in a catalpas 
tree by an open window. The stricken man frowned and lifted instinctively 
a warning hand, but dropped it, remembering. 

‘What did it all mean?’’ he questioned, stooping to the face on its 
coffin-pillow. 

The dead lips smiled, but withheld the response. 


THE WINTER HUSH. 


By Epwarp WILBUR MAson. 


HE trees like silent watchers stand, 
. f3 And rolling mists about them band 
In thin cordons of blue and gray. 
And on their branches bare and lean 
Smooth filaments of ice are seen 
That sparkle when they bend or sway 


Nearby with opalescent grace 

The meadow gleams—a meeting place 
For violet shades and bars of gold. 

And o’er the fields of brush and stalk 

The wraiths of Silence seem to walk, 
And through the day a vigil hold. 


The brook, in frosty armor bound, 
Sends forth no song or faintest sound 
To tell of life that leaps and gleams; 
And in the distance, clear and cold, 
The patient hills loom white and old, 
And round their bases vapor streams. 


And, spotless as an ermine cloud, 
Earth lies wrapped in Winter’s shroud ; 
But, still communing through the day, 
The spirits of the air and sky 
Seem conscious of a Presence nigh 
Whose smile will chase the snows away. 
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BUFFALO’S PAN-AMERICAN 
SEAL. 


In some very important features the 
Pan-American Exposition, which will be 
held on the Niagara Frontier at Buffalo, 
N.Y., inthe summer months of the year 





BUFFALO'S PAN-AMERICAN SEAL. 


1901, will radically differ from any exposi- 
tion of like magnitude ever before held; 
for though it will be as large as some of 
the expositions that have been and gone ; 
though it will be as comprehensive and 
beautiful as any exposition could be ; and 
though the features are already provided 
for will be of interest to all men, still the 
world will not be invited to attend — it 
will be Pan-American, in fact, as in name. 
That the Exposition at Buffalo will be 
comprehensive may be believed from the 
names of the men interested in its man- 
agement ; that it will be a success is guar- 
anteed by its superb location in the most 
thickly populated section of the Western 
Hemisphere and within a short drive of 
Niagara Falls; that it will be beautiful is 


acknowledged by all who have seen the 
plans and views of the site ; and that its 
purpose is high and noble is indicated by 
the beautiful emblem, here reproduced, 
from the design by Mr. Beck, which the 
Publicity Committee has adopted. This 
emblem tells the story as no words can. 
It shows the beauteous nymph represent- 
ative of North America looking with 
kindly eye at her sister continent of the 
South, and reaching out to her a snowy 
arm, bidding her come and form a closer 
union of trade commerce and sisterhood. 
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SENATOR WALTER’S 
GHOST STORY. 

The late State Senator Walters, of Vir- 
ginia, while far from being a superstitious 
man, was heard on more than one occasion 
to say that he could not altogether disbe- 
lieve in ghosts. He made no profession of 
faith in spectral apparitions, but, accord- 
ing to his own account, was withheld from 
denial of them by the recollection of a- 
single very strange occurrence. 

One afternoon, in the autumn of 1884, 
he was looking for deer in a lonely valley 
within ten miles of the town of Pinckney, 
Virginia, when he struck into a narsow 
road much overgrown with weeds and evi- 
dently unused for a long time. After a bit 
he came toa house which likewise showed 
signs, of disrepair, having been deprived 
even of its windows and doors—probably 
because those useful articles had been 
deemed by somebody worth carrying away. 
On this account the dwelling had a singu- 
lary blank and unhomelike appearance, 
and the Senator was rather surprised to 
see a man standing on the dilapidated 
porch in front. 

The man had his hands in his pockets 
and wore a pair of blue-jeans overalls, a 
check shirt and no hat. His hair was red. 
All of these points were distinctly noted 
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by the Senator, who paused and shouted a 
cheerful salutation. No reply being elicit- 
ed, he shouted again; but the person on 
the porch appeared to take not the slight- 
est notice. It seemed very rude, but the 
Senator was anxious to get a bit of infor- 
mation as to game, and so he approached 
the house through a gap in the miserable 
fence, the gate of which was absent. As 
he came near, however, the man in the 
check shirt and blue-jeans turned and 
walked slowly into the deserted dwelling, 
disappearing from view. 

‘*Hello!’’ cried the Senator on mount- 
ing the porch and arriving at the doorway ; 
but there was no response. He began to 
be indignant, and presently made up his 
mind to enter and hunt up the man in 
blue-jeans. This, indeed, seemed easy 
enough ; but, to his great surprise, nobody 
was to be found ; the house was absolutely 
empty. He searched it inside and out, 
but the man was gone. There was no cel- 
lar, and, the dwelling having only four 
rooms, a complete inspection was not diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, it was fruitless, and 
at length the Senator gave it up. Shoul- 
dering his gun, he struggled back to the 
wretched road through the tall weeds that 
grew where once had been a vegetable 
garden; but before going on he glanced 
back, and there again on the porch was the 
red-headed man in the check shirt. 

This was too much. 

“Tsay !’’ cried the Senator. ‘“ What do 
you mean by running away when a gentle- 
man wants to speak with you?” 

The man made no reply. He still kept 
his hands in his pockets, and seemed to be 
looking in another direction. Naturally, 
this made Senator Walters very angry. 
He walked again toward the house, which 
was only about thirty-five yards distant, 
and again the person in the blue-jeans 
turned in a leisurely way and disappeared 
into the ruined dwelling. Once more the 
visitor entered, looked everywhere, and 
found nobody. Though reluctant to aban- 
don the search, he gave it up finally, re- 
turning to the road. Then, as he looked 
back, he saw the man again on the porch, 
in the same attitude as before. 

By this time the Senator was hot with 
rage. ‘ Hello!” he shouted again. ‘‘If 
you don’t answer me within ten seconds 
I’ll put a dose of buckshot into you!”’ 

Still the man paid no attention, and, 
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having counted the ten seconds, the Sena- 
tor slowly raised his gun to his shoulder 
and fired. He was a first-rate shot and 
was certain that he could not have missed ; 
yet the man stood there just as before, 
motionless, not even turning his head. 

As may be imagined, the Senator was 
thunderstruck. Hastily leaving the road, 
he once more approached the house ; and 
as he did so the man in the overalls turned 
in the same leisurely manner as before 
and disappeared within the dwelling. 
There was a considerable space of clearing 
all around the deserted residence, and no 
opportunity whatever was afforded for 
hiding ; hence the amazement of Mr. Wal- 
ters when, for the third time, he searched 
the premises and discovered nobody. Ex- 
tremely puzzled, and at the same time 
very angry, he at last resumed his journey. 
But, as before, he glanced back, and there 
was the person in the check shirt standing 
on the porch, with his hands in his pockets 
and looking as if nothing had occurred. 

At this stage of the proceedings, said 
the Senator in telling the story, he became 
frightened. It seemed obvious to him that 
something very much out of the common 
was at work. He made no further attempt 
at investigation on the spot ; but when he 
got home he set on,foot an inquiry into 
the history of the deserted house, and 
learned that its former occupant and owner 
had been a man named Johnston, who 
was murdered in cold blood by a friend 
with whom he had a dispute. This John- 
ston, as described by those who knew him 
well, had red hair and was usually attired 
in a check shirt and blue overalls. He 
was married to a woman whose physical 
attractions engendered the quarrel. 

Senator Walters, in telling of this re- 
markable experience, used to say that he 
had no theory on which to account for it, 
Anybody was at liberty to draw his own 
conclusions in the premises; but for his 
own part, while by no means confessing 
belief in ghosts, he was obliged to be con- 
servative in his opinion on the subject. 

One of his Virginia colleagues—was it 
General ‘‘ Fitz’’ Lee? or perhaps Major 
John Warwick Daniel ?—upon hearing the 
Senator tell his story, ventured the inter- 
rogation : 

‘*Are you sure your gun was loaded?” 

‘Loaded? Of course it was loaded,” 


came the impatient reply. 











** And yourself ?’’ 

“Why, sir, 1 was-—”’ 

‘** Loaded, too?”’ 

The Senator considered this altogether 
too flippant, and refused to discuss spirits, 
either ardent or supernatural, any more. 


a» —René Bache. 
THE KISSAPHONE. 
I 


The reason why a kiss 
Contains so much felicity 
Is just because each pair of lips 
Is full of electricity. 
It flashes in the eye, 
Or in a smile so tender, 
And then the lips together pressed 
Produce the kiss in splendor. 


Now, this device is known 
By the name of kissaphone, 
And of all the phones invented it is by far 
the best. 
No other electricity 
Gives half as much felicity, 
For Love turns on the current, and the 
kiss does the rest. 


II. 

To work the kissaphone, 

You do not need a battery, 
Nor any dynamo machine 

With magnets and such matter-y ; 
You do not ring a bell, 

Nor Central call, Hello !-ing— 
It only wants a wish, a sigh, 

To set the thing a-going. 


II. 
The kissaphone was not 
Invented by an Edison ; 
It never has been patented, 
‘ Like corsets or a medicine. 
It don’t get out of gear 
If anything is missing ; 
There is no yearly bill to pay, 
No charge for extra kissing. 


IV. 
The kissaphone’s in use 


You need not be a millionaire 
To have the opportunity. 
There’s no more cost to pay 
For one kiss or for twenty— 
So why not push the thing along, 
And kisses have in plenty? 
—H. T. 
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EGERTON CASTLE AND ‘ THE 
BATH COMEDY.’’ 

‘The literary judgment of Frank Les- 
Lik’s Poputar Montuy,”’ writes one of our 
friends in that capital, ‘‘is heartily en- 
dorsed in London, where Mr. Egerton Cas- 
tle’s story, ‘April Bloom,’ which was 
completed in the November number of 
your magazine, has just been published in 
book form, under the title ‘Young April.’ 
[The book is already in its fourth edition 
in America.—Ep.] One of the leading 
London critics, reviewing ‘Young April’ 
in the Telegraph, says: ‘It is an admirable 
example of the novel so much in vogue at 
the present time—the novel of romance. 
Among all its fellows, few come near the 
perfect illusion of reality, and at the same 
time detachment from real life, which 
** Young April”’ gives. From first to last, 
it is impossible not to be engrossed with 
the story. Mr. Castle’s perfect acquaint- 
ance with French—as proved by his trans- 
lation of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Prince Otto” 
that 
form of the book—a rare quality, even 
with the best English authors. As one 
reads one cannot help seeing the book as 
aplay. The scenes stand out fitted to the 
theatre. Mr. Castle has already dramatized 
one of his books, ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico.’’ 
Surely, he will do no less for this.’ 

“But,” continues our correspondent, 
“if Mr. Castle can find time to dramatize 
this story for a long while yet to come it 
will be surprising enough. He is probably 
one of the busiest literary men in London, 
partly because he has a great deal of work 
on hand, and partly because he is one of 
the most painstaking of novelists. His 
new story, ‘The Bath Comedy,’ in wlfich 
he takes a pardonable pride, was written 
in the most careful fashion in the good old 
way—with pen in hand. Then the MS. 
was sent to be typewritten. That typed 
copy was a sad sight when Mr. Castle got 
through with it. Every word had been 
weighed, and many had been found want- 
ing. It was cut and slashed and inter- 
lined pitilessly.and then sent back to be 
copied again. Even the second copy suf- 
fered pretty severely, and I believe the 
MS. finally delivered to Frank Leswie’s 
PoruLar Montuty was the third, and even 
in parts the fourth copy. Although the 
ancient and picturesque town of Bath is in 
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rather an out-of-the-way part of England, 
Mr. Castle made an especial trip there to 
freshen his memory of the local color and 
to buy old prints to aid in illustrating the 
story.” 

There are lots of good stories in Castle’s 
own life, including a duel or two, and 
things of that sort. He is one of the most 
expert fencers in England, and a recog- 
nized authority on the punctilios of the 
field of honor. Seymour Lucas has made 
a fine etching of him in character as beau 
sabreur. 


ad 
A WELL-HEARNED HONOR. 


Lafcadio Hearn, the well-known author, 
who won a great reputation here a decade 
ago by writing English with classic ease, 
now writes Japanese. He has become a 
naturalized subject of the Mikado. A corre- 
sponcent of the New York Times has been 
lately telling Hearn’s American friends 
how he is getting along out East. It seems 
that Hearn, more fortunate than most of 
the foreigners who obtained positions as 
teachers in the days when the Japanese 
felt a greater need for instruction from the 
Western World than they do now, has 
always managed to keep his place on the 
Faculty of the college to which he was 
summoned many years ago, and which is 
the scene of several of his most charming 
sketches. As a foreigner, too, he was bet- 
ter paid than the native professors of equal 
rank, but of supposedly simpler habits. 
This difference of salary suggested the de- 
vice of ultimate acceptance to which refer- 
ence has been made. After all the for- 
malities of naturalization had been carried 
out, a great dinner in honor of the new 
supporter of the Empire way given. The 
manifestations of cordiality were numer- 
ous and enthusiastic throughout the even- 
ing, but the culminating moment did not 
come till near the close of the function, 
when the President of Hearn’s college 
rose, and with the sweetest of smiles an- 
nounced that, as their dear friend was now 
one of themselves, the last distinction be- 
tween him and them was to be wiped out 
by —reducing his salary from 150 yen a 
month to 50! Then there was immense 
applause, and they say that Lafcadio 
joined with sincere though subdued mirth 
in the langh on himself. 
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‘*SLUSHING DOWN THE MAST.” 


Doubtless the most disagreeable work 
aboard ship for the boy or ‘‘ green hand,”’ 
or at least the work they dislike the most, 
is what is called ‘‘slushing down the 
mast.”’ 

How well I remember my first experi- 
ence with a ‘‘slush bucket’”’! 

Although I had this work to do often 
enough on my first voyages, I never had 
such a hard task, and was glad when my 
apprenticeship was over and I could laugh 
at others going through the ordeal. 

In ‘‘ square-riggers ”’ all the upper yards, 
or cross spars, are hoisted to set the sail, 
so the masts over which the yards “‘run”’ 
are smeared with slush to make them 
slide up or down easily. 

This ‘‘slush”’ is the fat or grease skim- 
med off the water in which the salt beef 
and pork is boiled, and has rather a dis- 
agreeable odor to a land-lubber. It is 
saved from day to day, as it can be used in 
many ways aboard ship or sold at the end 
of the voyage. 

The boys are always expected to “‘ slush 
down,’’ but when there are none on board 
any ‘‘green hand”? will doand is promptly 
initiated into the mysteries of this dis- 
agreeable and often dangerous work. 

My first voyage was on one of the big 
American clippers around the ‘‘ Horn”’ to 
‘*Frisco.”’ Although there were other 
boys aboard, and one so green that he 
did not know the mainmast from the bow- 
sprit, I was the only one in the chief 
mate’s watch. 

On the third Saturday out of port the 
mate thought it was time I was given a 
lesson in this very necessary piece of 
sailor work. 

Handing me a slush bucket (a paint tin 
hung by a piece of spun yarn), he pointed 
to the mizzen royal yard (the highest one 
on that mast and fully 120 feet above the 
deck ) and said : 

‘Begin up there, lad, and slush all the 
running masts as you come down. Up 
you go now, and be quick about it.”’ 

Fortunately, I knew what the ‘‘ running 
masts ’’ were, or no doubt I would have 


been compelled to undergo some ‘‘ com- 
pulsory education.” 

In the most emphatic language he made 
me understand where the slush was to be 
put, as it was an almost unpardonable sin 
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to spill any tar, paint or grease on the deck 
of that ship. 

I started aloft with the bucket hanging 
by the cord, and was far more afraid of 
spilling myself down on the deck, if not 
overboard, than 1 was of spilling the 
grease. I had often been aloft while in 
port, but this was my first trip to the 
masthead with the ship bounding over the 
billows. She was now covered with can- 
vas, every stitch of which was drawing in 
the fresh breeze. 

Proceeding cautiously up the weather 
rigging, I was just getting into the cross- 
trees, when the slush bucket caught on 
the “‘ horn”’ in such a way that the greater 
part of its contents went flying in all diree- 
tions. If I had only been on deck for a 
moment I could have kicked myself most 
heartily for being so clumsy. 

Every moment I expected to hear some 
very forcible language from the mate, and 
for this reason I hardly dared look down. 
Fortunately for me the fresh breeze car- 
ried most of the grease overboard, and as 
I conld not see any on the quarter-deck | 
felt very much relieved. 

But there was trouble enough in store 
for me in another direction, as the slush 
that did not go overboard landed in my 
lap—if a man can be said to have one—and 
my overalls were covered with grease from 
the belt down to below the knees. My 
congratulations that the accident had ap- 
parently been unnoticed by the mate gave 
way to wrath as I realized what a predica- 
ment I was in. 

I again started for the masthead, after 
scraping the grease from my overalls as 
best I could. The ship was new and as yet 
had no rope ladders above the cross-trees, 
so to get any higher I must “‘ shin.’’ 

As I stood on the cross-trees with greasy 
hands and clothes gazing up the two taut 
stays which support and lead to the to’gal- 
lant masthead, I heartily wished my slush 
bucket overboard and myself safely down 
on deck, if not back home again. 

But wishing would not accomplish my 
task. Taking as firm a grip on the rigging 
as my greasy hand would permit, I began 
toclimb skyward. It was a hard struggle, 
but at length the to'gallant yard was with- 
in my reach, and I swung on it pretty well 
tuckered. 

I had not gained my objective point as 
yet, and beforg me lay the hardest part of 


the work. The royal yard was hoisted, 
so | had nine feet more of the mast tower- 
ing above my head, with nothing but two 
taut wire stays, the chain halyards, or the 
smooth, tapering spar to climb on. 

If 1 had ever taken a prize for “ shin- 
ning a greased pole’’ before going te sea 
I would have been better prepared for the 
work before me, as my task was about as 
hard and far more dangerous. 

To climb up a wire rope hardly an inch 
in diameter with greasy hands and clothes 
was no boy’s play, especially as that rope 
was over 110 feet above the deck of a ship 
that was skimming merrily over the bil- 
lows at a ten-knot gait. A fall from that 
height would no doubt result fatally, 
whether I landed on deck or in the ocean. 

After a breathing spell | set out for the 
royal yard, and, although it was only nine 
feet above, I had a desperate struggle. 

If 1 gained a foot it was only to lose the 
greater part of it; but my perseverance 
was rewarded, and I finally swung onto 
the footrope completely winded. 

Now that I had reached the highest 
point, the real work was to come. With 
one greasy hand and my greasy-overall- 
clad legs I tried to maintain my position 
in the rigging while I rubbed the slush on 
the mast with the other hand. About this 
time the law of gravity, aided, no doubt, 
by the subtle influence of so much grease, 
got in its work. 

It seemed doubly powerful now, or at 
least it proved very much stronger than 
my grip. I immediately began to slide 
downwards, not only faster than I could 
work, but much faster than I eared to go. 

1 had chosen the royal backstay for sup- 
port while at work, and, as there was 
nothing else within reach to grab, I found 
it impossible to check my downward 
course. For a moment I was frightened, 
as a dim consciousness of ‘‘ sliding by the 
run’’ the whole 120 feet to the deck rushed 
through my mind. 

Before I had time to fully realize the 
seriousness of my situation, I brought up 
quite suddenly against something hard. 
This something that had arrested my 
downward course proved to be the out- 
rigger, or a spar extending out abaft the 
cross-trees for the purpose of spreading 
the to’gallant and royal backstays. Had 
it not been for this spar, nothing could 
have prevented a sort of “‘ lightning tobog- 
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gan slide’’ all the way to the ship’s rail, 
if not into the sea itself. 

I was very much tempted to shirk, al- 
though the royal mast was less than half 
done, as I did not seem to be observed 
from the deck. 

To regain the position where I had left 
off necessitated going over the hard strug- 
gle up the to’gallant rigging and then to 
the royal yard above. Although sorely 
tempted, I was not satisfied to give up and 
let the work go undone. I felt it must be 
finished if it took all night, so I must 
needs drag myself wearily up and try it 
over again. 

By this time the rigging overhead was 
very nearly as well greased as my clothes, 
In spite of this I started up and at length 
regained my former position. For the 
next attempt I picked out the chain hal- 
yards, and the links of the chain, although 
small, made it possible to get something of 
a grip. My advantage was slight, as I 
found out on going to work. The same 
difficulty again presented itself, and once 
more I slowly but surely began to slide, 
and, do what I would, I was utterly unable 
to help myself. Thus the second attempt 
ended in almost as bad a failure as the 
first. 

‘* Practice makes perfect,’’ the old say- 
ing goes, so I, no doubt, was improving in 
the “climbing process."’ So far, so good 5 
but my work did not end with the “ going 
up.” I also had to come down and, what 
was more, work at the same time. The 
former was easy - far too easy—but every 
attempt at work ended in a renewal of my 
ridiculous slide. 

I could not help thinking as I tried to 
work that had Sir Isaac Newton gone to 
sea as a boy and been obliged to “slush 
down the mast’ he would have discoveretl 
the law of gravity sooner than he did. 

Between the “going up” and the “slid- 
ing down’’ process I had accomplished 
something. This was encouraging, so up 
I went again, fully determined on finish- 
ing the task. Fortunately, I could now 
reach by standing on the to’gallant yard, 
and that ‘‘running mast’’ was soon done. 

The next one, I found, was easy in com- 
parison with the royal mast. 

By the time I had completed my work 
as far down as the cross-trees, I had 
“‘slushed”’ not only the mast, but all the 
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rigging and my overalls most thoroughly. 

When at work on the topmast I could 
easily reach while standing on the ratlines 
of the topmast riggings. I was thus able 
to work much faster and with some degree 
of comfort. ‘ 

At length my task was completed, and I 
was thankful to reach the deck and feel 
safe once more, even if I was skinned and 
bruised from my repeated efforts to “shin 
up’’ and “ hang on.” 

I was a sight to behold, with the whole 
front of my new overalls covered with 
grease. The mate looked me over from 
head to foot as I walked forward, and I 
was not very much surprised to hear him 
remark : 

‘Well, youngster, you just about smoth- 
ered yourself up there, didn’t you?” 

This was followed by a roar of laughter 
from the sailors, nearly all of whom were 
within hearing of the mate’s remark. I 
was too angry to take the mate’s remark 
good-naturedly, as, to put it mildly, I felt 
inclined to throw the remainder of the 
slush, bucket and all, at his head. 

Without venturing any reply, I walked 
forward and hung up the bucket in its 
place. 

Tired out and actually sore from my ter- 
rible exertions, and very much discouraged 
at not receiving even a word of praise for 
my determined and faithful efforts to com- 
plete the task, I sat down to a supper of 
bread and tea. 

This was only the end of my second 
week at sea. Seated on deck I ate the dry, 
unbuttered bread and washed it down with 
an occasional sip of tea. As I ate I won- 
dered how it would be possible to go 
through the four long months which I 
knew must elapse before we could hope 
to sail through the ‘‘Golden Gate’’ and 
anchor off ‘‘ Frisco.”’ 

It is said ‘‘a full stomach always im- 
proves a man’s temper,” and this was so 
in my case. My frugal meal did not fill 
me up by any means, but my courage re- 
vived wonderfully, and I was soon in good 
spirits. 

I have ‘‘slushed down” many times 
since then, but never found it so hard or 
dangerous an experience, owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that I never began by slushing 
down my clothes before ever reaching the 
royal masthead. —B. W. 
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HYMN 70 PERSEPHONE. 


OA, FILL my cup, Persephone, 
With dim red wine of spring, 
And drop therein a faded leaf 
Plucked from the autumn’s bearded sheaf, 
Whence, dread one, I may quaff to thee 
While all the woodlands ring. 


Oh, fill my heart, Persephone, 
With thine immortal pain, 
That lingers round the willow bowers 
In memories of old happy hours, 
When thou didst wander fair and free 


-O'er Enna’s blooming plain. 


Oh, fill my soul, Persephone, 
With music all thine own! 
Teach me some song thy childhood knew, 
Lisped in the meadows’ morning dew, 
Or chant on this high windy lea 


Thy godhead’s ceaseless moan. 


— Caroline Fitzgerald 
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‘** BUT YOU MUST UNDERSTAND,’ SAID THE LADY, ‘THAT YOU CARRY ME OFF AGAINST 
MY WILL.’ ”’ 


DRAWN BY F. LUIS MORA. 


illustrating “The Bath Comedy,” by Agnes and Egerton Castile. See page 594. 





